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DETACHABLE CHAIN BELTING. 

HE world progresses as it substitutes 

new devices for the performance of 
well-known operations, The detachable 
chain belt is one of these new devices 
which indicate progress. It is not many 
years ago that its merits, adaptability and 
real advantages were but imperfectly un- 
derstood and but casually recognized. It 


ing immense strength, unaffected by heat, 
cold, dryness or dampness, susceptible of 
being quickly shortened or lengthened, and 
its motion being under all circumstances 
positive, one has not far to search to dis- 
cover the causes of, or reasons for, its 
popularity. So far as we are now aware 
Anti-Friction Roller Detachable Chain Belt- 
ing is manufactured only by the Lechner 








HALF Size No. C. 
Working Strain 900 
Ibs. 






HALF Size No. 0. 
Working Strain 
1000 Ibs, 
































HALF SiZE No. 00. 




















Working Strain 600 
Ibs. DOUBLE 


may be safely asserted that it is one of those 
inventions which have really fought their 
way into popularity. While it is not in- 
tended to take the place of leather or rub- 
ber belting under all conditions of service, 
it yet possesses unquestionable superiority 
to those recognized transmitters of power 
under a variety of circumstances. Possess- 





RAND ELEVATOR. 


Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and 
as interesting to our readers, we present 
some illustrations of it, its attachments, 
and applications, simply stating that the 
company will, upon application, take pleas- 
ure in supplying detailed information to 
such of our readers as may be interested. 
Tt will not be amiss, however, to state that 


Anti-Friction Roller Detachable Chain Belt- 

ing has some peculiar features, to which 

attention may be properly directed before 

| reference is made to the illustrations pre- 

sented, 

The action of the friction roller upon the 

| sprocket wheels and links, greatly reduces 
friction, and the usual wear upon both, by 

rolling when coming in contact with the 







SECTION ENDLESS TROUGH CONVEYER. 


sprockets, until seated, when it rests quietly 
till released by leaving the wheel, causing 
no scrape whatever. Again, the chain when 
used for conveyers, in its movement on a 
plane or incline, rolls upon the rollers, thus 
requiring greatly reduced power to drive 
the conveyer than in the case where chains 
| are dragged upon their flat surface, thus 


admitting of a lighter chain to do the same 
work, its strength not being exhausted in 
dragging in itsown weight. The formation 
of the links is such, that the greatest 
strength to weight of metal is obtained, 
there being absolutely no weak point. By 
an examination of the links and pin after 
detaching, it will be discovered that the 
wearing surface, or bearing, covers the en- 





HALF SIZE No. Al. 
Working Strain 2500 
Ibs. 





HALF SizE No. A 4. 
Working Strain 1600 
Ibs. 


tire portion of the pin between the end 
grooves or notches, there being no wear 
upon the ends of pin or outside links, for 
the reason that the pin is held rigidly, not 
moving in the square slot, The pins and 
links are also greatly strengthened by the 
tubular bearing, or that portion of the link 


_upon which the roller is mounted, and 
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which taken together, makes the strain upon 
the pin, a shearing strain upon the ends, 
thus giving it greater strength than it would 
otherwise have. It is detachable in every 
link, has great wearing surface, runs with 
little or no friction, very little noise, can be 
run with either side to the wheel or in either 
direction equally well. This roller chain is 
made of stee] or best malleable iron, the 
malleable only being detachable. It runs 
smoothly, is a substitute for leather and 
rubber belting and cog gear wheels, over 
which it has many advantages. There is 
no lost motion, no slipping, by reason of 










ATTACHMENTS, 


which a uniform motion is attained, greatly 
enhancing the working of all machinery. 
Fully ten per cent. of power is lost by the 
slipping of leather and rubber belts and 
the friction resulting therefrom rapidly 
generates heat, which hardens the face of 
the one and rots the fabric of the other, 
and is one of the most prevalent causes of 
fire in mills, warehouses, etc. Frequently 
space is of great importance; roller chain 
of from two to four inches in width is the 
equivalent of a 12 to 30-inch leather or 
rubber belt, and the sprocket wheels for 
chain will cost from one-fourth to one-half 
less than pulleys for leather or rubber belt- 
ing. Chain elevators can be driven from 
the bottom. Let us turn now to the illus- 
trations, 

A double strand elevator is desirable 
where buckets of 12 inches and upwards 
are used, or for heavy work. This style 
and also the single strand, may be sub- 
stituted to replace gum 
belts and to run in same 
legs with but little altera- 
tion, and while possessing 
all the advantages peculiar 
to chain belting, are much 
lighter than the gum belts 
they replace. It can be 
driven from the bottom. 

The single flight con- 
veyer is especially adapted 
to handling grain. This 
form of conveyer leaves no 
tailings in trough, and dif- 
ferent grades or kinds may 
be handled by the same 
conveyer. 

The upper section of cut illustrating con- 
veyers for sawdust, tan bark, etc., shows 
a straw and pulp carrier for paper and pulp 
mills. The lower section is of a conveyer 
for tan bark, sawdust, grain, malt, seeds, etc. 

The endless trough conveyer, herewith 
illustrated, is one of the many uses to which 
roller chain is applied with great success. 
Anti-friction roller chain is so constructed 
that the chain is carried upon its rollers, 
which serve as trucks, instead of dragging, 
thus requiring but little power to drive it. 
Endless trough conveyer chains consist 
wholly of flat or “D” attachments see cut 
of carrier, which forms a solid floor for the 


trough to rest upon, and to which they are 
bolted, each trough having but one fastening, 
to allow them to pass over the sprocket 
wheels. The troughs are so arranged on 
the chain that they overlap, and in passing 
over the sprucket at the point of wheels. 
discharge, do not separate, but are always 
connected, so that there is no possibility of 
their becoming entangled, or allowing the 
contents to fall upon the wheels. This 
forms an endless open trough, which runs 
upon a plane provided for the purpose, and 
may be run at an incline. The conveyer 
on its return; is carried back by means of 


BLENDING WHEAT. 
Many of the more advanced bakers in this 


country, says the “Miller,” prefer th millers | 


of the United Kingdom to grind the separate 
varieties of wheat into flour each by itself. 
Millers in England draw their wheat from 
all parts of the world wherever the cereal is 
grown, and a large number of them have 
adopted the new method of gradual reduc- 
tion by rollers, for the purpose of producing 
the highest quality of flour. "sis change 
in method has certainly prvauced a great 
change in result, and if the bakers do not 
get their flour made exactly as they want it 






































iron or wooden pulleys, used as idler wheels, 
upon which the inside or bottom of trough 
rests. Conveyers of this class can be made 
of either single or double links of chain, 
according to the size of trough and capacity 
required, which is unlimited. The con- 
veyer, being made entirely of iron, is fire- 
proof, and is well adapted to carry hot ores, 
coal, coke, stone, etc. We give illustrations 
of a number of sizes and styles of chains 
and attachments therefor, simply to show 
its wide adaptability of application, as the 
limits of our space forbid more extended 


description of this mechanism which has be- | 


come so necessary for many purposes. 


Live ROLLS AND_TRA’ 


NSFER. 

| —that is, if they get more blending of wheat 
in its manufacture than they desire—they 
have it, as regards strength and color, of a 
far higher quality. A contemporary, the 
“British and Foreign Confectioner,” says: 
“Millers in Glascow have been compelled to 
mill singly American spring and winter 
wheats. Any success the millers there have 
against American flour is due to that and to 
selling the flour unblended.” The same 
journal hesitates calling that man a baker 
who allows any miller to blend or “grist’’ for 
him. “We are told that grist milling, the 
milling of a number of wheats together, is 
! dying out in Glasgow with no hope of revi- 


val,” and that this seems the real way for 
our millers to meet American flour competi- 
tion, and not in the*hopéless hankering after 
an import tax on foreign flour. No doubt 
there are a number of millers in this coun- 
try, just as there are a number of farmers, 
who hanker after such a tax; but the great 
majority of them have more confidence in 
their own powers than to “hanker” after a 
mode of salvation which, humanly speaking 
is not at all likely to be realized. The pro- 
per qualities of healthy and palatable bread 
are now as well known as the simplest pro- 
blem in arithmetic. It must be inoffensive 


ATTACHMENTS, 


to the eye, must possess a pleasant flavor, 


‘and have sufficient glutinous strength to 


prove a reliable staff of life. If these pro- 


| perties are not to be obtained in sufficient 


proportion in one variety of wheat, all are 
present in a combination of the cereal. If 


lit be the fact that the cream of the 


world’s bread-making wheat is grown in 
America, we do not think there is any sub- 
stantial reason why, by proper blending, the 
other wheats of the world should not pro- 
duce a substitute for the “cream” that 
would prove equally satisfactory to the 
great majority of bread eaters. 

Wheat blending can be more thoroughly 
done now than it could be done during the 
time that the old method of milling by 
millstones was in existence. In connection 
with the system of gradual reduction by 
corrugated rollers, wheat graders or sizers 
are introduced, and also wheat mixers, by 
which the wheat can be mixed or blended to 
any percentage, so that if 
one variety is deficient in 
color, for example, the de- 
fect can be supplied by the 
introduction of a certain 
proportion of another sort 
better endowed with this 
quality. If strength is 
wanted, Ghirka or South 
Russian wheat can be 
added to the mixture, to 
secure the element of 
strength to flour made 
from weaker varieties of 
wheat; and wheat that 
gives the flour a disagree- 
able flavor, or taste to 
bread made from it, as it is said some Indian 
wheats do, can be reduced toa minimum in 
the mixture, if there be no means of getting 
tid of the obnoxious quality in the process 
of manufacture. Much has been done, and 
more can still be accomplished, in the manu- 
facture of wheat into flour, to eliminate 
from the latter everything that is offensive 
to the eye for bread-making purposes, but 
if there is a flavor or scent inherent to the 
cereal, specifically speaking, it may be im- 
possible to get rid of it. The miller may 
roll and purify his flour as he will, but the 
scent or flavor of the wheat will hang round 
it still. If, however, the flavor cannot be 
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entirely removed, it may be virtually sup- 
pressed by blending the scent-producing 
wheat with a variety which will supply the 
flavor connoisseurs in wholesome and pala- 
table bread desire. One thing is certain, 
that we have used bread made of flour 
which was manufactured from: wheat in 
which there was a considerable percentage 
of the Indian cereal, in which there was no 
disagreeable flavor detachable by the ordin- 
ary human palatative apparatus. If the 
very cream of bread-making flour is pro- 
duced by the State of Minnesota, in Amer- 
ica, we have in England wheats which, when 
properly milled by the means the millers of 
this country now have at their disposal, will 
produce bread that cannot be surpassed in 
flavor if properly made by the baker. Eng- 
land, it is true, does not supply so much 
wheat as her millers can grind, but so long 
as they can mix or blend the wheats from 
other harvest fields, including those of the 
United States, our own Northwestern Ca- 
nadian regions, or our Indian Empire and 
our Australasian colonies, the bread eaters 
who have to depend on English-made flour 
will have nothing to complain of. Blending 
wheat by the means we now have for the 
purpose can be done with the greatest suc- 
cess, so as to heighten or improve the quality 
of the flour manufactured.in English mills. 
Wheats possessing color and strength can 
be used to add to those qualities in wheats 
deficient, in either; and if single wheat grind- 
ing can be done profitably, this can be ef- 
fected to suit the taste of the baker who de- 
sires to do his own flour blending. Bread 
baking is now to a great extent becoming a 
corporated rather than an individual indus- 
try, and the companies which supply the 
bread to such communities as Glasgow. for 
example, will secure flour which is the best 
and most profitable for the purpose. Color 
and strength are indispensable, not only for 
the taste of the bread consumers, but for 
the profits of the baker, be he an individual 
or a company, and both can be secured by 
the miller if he has recourse to judicious 
blending or mixing of the wheat, and if he 
uses to the best purpose the means at his 
command for its manufacture. The change 
in value of English-made flour by the new 
process represents a very fair profit to the 
inanufacturer; and so long as the latter has 
the means of realizing that profit in hisown 
hands and by his own exertions, he will not 
waste his powers in hankering after such 
an unattainable thing as the imposition of 
a protective duty on foreign flour. 





A LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY. 


Letters Patent of the United States No. 
No. 311,811, were granted to Horace P. 
Chapman, February 3, 1885, for improve- 
ments in flour packers, and he assigned to 
Howes, Babcock & Ewell, Silver Creek, N. 
Y. This patent, copy of which by the way, 
failed to reach us in time to permit of its 
presentation heretofore, covers the appli- 
cation of anti-friction rollers to the movable 
platform of a flour packer for the purpose 
of facilitating the movements of the plat- 
form in the packer frame. This improve- 
ment, although of a very simple character, 
has been found to be exceedingly useful, 
and has been extensively applied to flour 
packers by Howes & Ewell, of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., and also by the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co., of Moline, Ill. Howes 
& Ewell commenced to apply it to their 
flour packers in the spring of 188I, and 
Barnard & Leas commenced to apply the 
same in the fall of 1881. 

Letters Patent No. 256,096 were granted 
to Barnard & Leas for this improvement 
April 4, 1882, and Howes & Ewell, as soon 
as they learned of this patent, took steps to 
contest Barnard & Leas’ claim to the in- 
vention. It was found that the invention 
was first applied to a flour packer at the 








Cascade mill in Akron, Ohio, in September 
1880, and that two parties, Lewis Creveling 
and Horace P. Chapman, claimed to have 
originated the improvement. Both claim- 
ants assigned their respective rights to 
Howes & Ewell, and applications for patent 
were then filed on their behalf, and an in- 
terference was instituted between those ap- 
plications and the patent to Barnard & Leas, 
for the purpose of determining the question 
of priority of invention. After all parties 
had taken their testimony, the case was 
argued before the Examiner of Interferences, 
who decided in favor of Chapman. an ap- 
peal from this decision was taken by Barnard 
& Leas to the Board of Examiners in Chief, 
who decided in favor of Barnard & Leas. 
From this decision an appeal was taken by 
Creveling & Chapman to the Commissioner 
of Patents, ini person, who affirmed the de- 
cision of the Examiner of Interferences and 
decided the case in favor of Chapman. 
Under the law, this was the final decision 
in the case, but a practice had sprung up 
in ‘the Patent Office whereby contestants 
who had been defeated before the Com- 
missioner removed their cases before the 
Secretary of the Interior for review, and 
Barnard & Leas took advantage of this 
practice and appealed tothe Secretary. This 
appeal, like all others relating to patents, 
was referred to a subordinate officer of the 
Department of the Interior who held the 
case a number of months, and finally made 
a decision which awarded priority of in- 
vention to neither of the contestants but 
reversed the decision of the Commissioner. 
Howes & Ewell were not satisfied with this 
decision and were about to take further 
proceedings when the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Hoe vs. Butterworth, Com- 
missioner, swept away the so-called appeals 
to the Secretary of the Interior, by holding 
that the Secretary had no jurisdiction. 
Howes & Ewell immediately applied for 
the issue of the patent to Chapman, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Commis- 
sioner previously made, and after a full 
consideration of the case, the Commissioner 
ordered the patent to issue. It will be seen 
therefore, that the above patent was granted 
after a most thorough consideration of the 
respective claims to the invention, and after 
all remedies had been exhausted by the 
contestants. 

Messrs. Wilhelm & Bonner, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Wm. C. McIntire, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and E. S. Jenny, Esq., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., represented the interest of 
Howes & Ewell; and T. H. Alexander, 
Esq., and Geo. W. Dyer, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, D. C, represented Barnard & Leas. 





A SOCIABLE TENDERFOOT. 


“I have always found Texans quiet and 
unostentatious people,” said the drummer. 

“Quiet an unostentatious? Good gra- 
cious! Really mean that?” said the pale 
man with the scar on his chin. 

“Yes, I speak merely from my own ob- 
servation and experience.” 

“Then you were never in Albiline in 
Western Texas, were you?” 

“Naw.” 

“Thought not.” 

“Why did you ‘thought not’?” 

“Because there I met a gang of Texans 
who were so ostentatiously obtrusive that 
it's a wonder I’m not now in a land that is 
fairer than this. Tell you howit was 1 
was on the road with ‘The Wages of Sin.’ 
We played one night at Albiline. It was a 
very small place then. The theatre was 
over a livery stable. There were half a 
dozen saloons in the place and not much 
else. Most of the people who made up the 
audience came in from the prairie. The 
Majority of them were cowboys and team- 
sters. Many of them without coats—all 
carried revolvers and wore great jangling 











spurs. They were noisy and made audible 
comment on the actors and acting. 

“After the performance I went across 
the street to the principal saloon to get a 
drink It was along narrow room with a 
cour 2r running its full length. When I 
ente :d, the counter was lined with cow- 
boys. All were drinking and talking loud- 
ly. I walked to the further end of the bar 
and ordered a modest snifter. While drink- 
ing it I realized that the eyes of every cow- 
boy in the place were directed toward me, 
The loud talk subsided. 

“Bet you $5, Jim, you can’t shoot a hole 
in it without hurtin’ him.’ 

“Jim ain’t drunk enough to miss a mark 
as big as that.’ 

“‘Betcher life I ain't,’ said Jim, a short 
light-haired man. ‘I'l go ye Tobe.” 

“But the feller might kick.’ 

“Oh, blast his kickin’.’ 

“T know, but—but 'twould be more per- 
lite to git his consent.’ 

“I knew they were talking about me, and 
I wasn’t very comfortable. I started toward 
the door. The brigand, whom they called 
Jim, stepped right out in front of me and 
sai 





“‘Pardner, you're one o’ them actor 
fellers, ain't you? Well you're a daisy, you 
are. You gave us a good show an’ now we 
want to be sociable.’ 

“I explained that 1 would like very much 
to be sociable. 

“Kerrect ye are. ‘Cause the tenderfoot 
what can be sociable an’ isn’t sociable must 
be made sociable. Now sing us a song.’ 

“I explained that I couldn't sing; that my 
role was the heavy villian. 

“Villian, eh? Horse-thievin’ an bur- 
glaries I reckon,’ said Jim. ‘Well that goes 
with us, but you just sing us Way down on 
the Swanee River. Tune up.’ 

“He held a pistol under my nose so close 
that I could smell the grease on the car- 
tridge. Another pirate in leather leggins 
put his six shooter to my ear and said: 
‘Now proceed to warble.’ 

“*Toot,’ said Jim, and I tooted. [ know 
as little about singing as I do about the in- 
ternal economy of a saw mill, but I gave 
the Swanee River and got an encore. 

“Now give us Otheller,’ said Jim. 

“But Othello isn’t a song. 

“Doesn't make a dam bit o’ difference; 
give her to us just as she is without any 
frills,” 

“I gave them the Farewell-the-Plumed- 
troops speech from Othello. 

“Uncle Billy's got to hear that,’ said 
some one. ‘Yes, Uncle Billy's got to hear 
it,’ said they all, and they marched me down 
the straggling street at 12 o'clock at night, 
stopped in front of a shanty, kicked in the 
door, woke up Uncle Billy, who sat on the 
side of his bed and in the dark, for he 
couldn't find a lamp—listened to me while 
I repeated the Othello speech. 

Uncle Billy had a demijohn and set ‘em 
up. Then my escort took me to the mid- 
night train, and as I got on board, each 
shook me by the hand and stated that I was 
“the sociablest tenderfoot” they had met 
in years. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Advertisements under this head,2% cents each 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents for each ad- 
ditional word. Cash with order. Three con- 
secutive insertions will be given for the price of two, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Wanted by a good practical millera permanent situa- 
tion, in a small merchant or custom merchant mill. 


Married man. Has had life experience, come 
April Ist. Good reference. Apply, stating wages 
given, E.R. HUGHES, Waterville, N.Y. Isit 





SITUATION WANTED. 


By a first-class miller to take charge of a custom 
and merchant mill, or will rent small custom mill. 
‘New York State preferred. For further particulars 
address MILLER, Box 72, Bradford, N.Y. 1415 


‘SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Saleor Rent, Part- 
ners Wanted, Machines for Sale or Ew- 
change, etc., etc., cost 1% cents per word for one 
insertion, or 4 cents per word for four insertions, 
No order taken for less than 80 cents for one inser- 
tion, or $1 for four insertions, Cash must ao- 
company theorder. When replies are ordered 
sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added to 
pay postage. 
WANTED, 


‘Traveling salesman, must be a man of experience. 
Address, GILBERT '& JONES, Jamestown, pag 





WANTED, 
‘A good custom mill to run on shares. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Good reference given if required. Ad~ 
ress at once. P. 0, BOX 44, Lycippus, Westmore- 
land county, Pa, 14 





YOU CAN BUY THESE CHEAP. 


Three McCully Corn Cob Crushers. 

The above articles are brand new, in perfect condi- 
tion, just as they left the factories, and will be sold 
very cheap for cash. Address S, 30, care ‘Fux Mrui- 
inc Wortp, Buffalo N. Y. tf 

















1 HAVE 


650 Elevator Cups, 434x334, 

700 Elevator Cups, 4x3, 
For which I have no use, and will sell cheap. They 
were made by W. P. Myer, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
are entirely new. If you want a bargain write me. 
Address, J. S. K., care Tu Miztinc Wort, Buffalo, 
N.Y. tf 





FISKE’S BOLTING REGULATORS 


Keep the bolting cloth clean in all kinds of weather 
and in handling all kinds of stock, Increases the bolt- 
ing capacity from 25 to 50 per cent.. and prevents mak- 
ing specky flour, No shalting, belting or gearing re~ 
quired. Any one can atta T have a few of these 
devices which I will sell cheap, They are brand new. 
Send for description and price. Address MILL- 
WRIGHT, care THe Mitunc Word, Buflalo, NY. 

th. 











PARTNER WANTED. 


To remove the machinery of a new three-run mill to 
asite in a splendid wheat country in northwest Ne~ 
braska, with a view to adding new process machin 
and elevator. The water power is completed. suppli 
by springs and not subjected to flvods Mill can be 
built near railroad track, with the Black Hills and the 
Northwest for a market. A splendid chance for a man 
Address, A. R., care of Mite 





of ordinary means, 
‘Wort. 





GRIST MILL AND SAW MILL FOR SALE, 


This property will be sold to the highest cash bidder 
at the Court House, Newark, Licking county 

| February 28, 1885. Appraised at $1,000.00. 
erty is situated at Chatham, 7 miles North 
Newark. Two run of stone.’ 6% acres of land, also 
dwelling, stable, etc. .A good 24-horse power engine, 
‘Those wishing a bargain or for further information will 
please address J. I. WRIGHT, Chatham, Licking 
county, Ohio. 15 









PUBLIC SALE. 


On Friday, March 13th, 1885, I will offer at public 
sale on the premises, the Washington mills, consisting 
of grist mill, saw mill, three dwelling houses, stable, 
carriage house, and about fourteen acres of land and good 
water power. ‘Situated on the Little Miami river, six 
miles west of Xenio, Greene county, Ohio, two miles 
east of Bellbrook, where the great celebrated magnetic 
springs is; handy'to post office, schools, churches; in a 
good wheat growing neighborhood. "Terms of sale 
one-half down, the remainder in one year at six per 
cent, interest. Address, JOHN STRAIN, Assignee, 





Springvalley, Greene Co., Ohio. 











HOW DOES THIS SUIT? 


“Cooch's Bridge, Del., Aug. 25, '84. 
“Messrs. Thompson & Campbell, 
“Philadelphia, Pa, 

“Gentlemen: Your machine was sent 
here against an ) on condition that 
we should keep the best, and we tried 
each machine, and are frank to say that 
if your machine cost us $500 and the 
other was offered us as a present we 
should take yours, as we cannot finda 
fault with it, The above machine has a 
capacity of 50 bushels per hour.” 

We think best not to publish name, but 
it will be given upon application, Ad- 
dress, THOMPSON & CAMPBELL. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do nof order your cloth until you have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order. 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 
Naughten, 
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EDITOR'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights 
on any subject pertaining to any branch of milling or 
he grain and flour trade, 

Correspondents must give their fall name and add 
aot necessarily for publication, bat as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

‘This paper has no connection with any manufacture 
ing or mill furnishing business, Its editorial opinions 
cannot and will not be influenced by a bestowal or 
refusal of patronage. It has nothing for sale, but its 
space to advertisers and itself to subscribers. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. V.. as 
mail matter of second-class. 








MILLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
NATIONAL.. . H, Seamans, Sec’y. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Oakland, 


Catsronsia...“. J; Parsons, See'y. 
C,H. Seybt, Sec'y..! ‘Highland, 
fos. F. Gent, Pres’t :.. Columbus. 
8; ; ‘Ogden. 
‘Ottawa. 
"y.. Lancaster. 
Baltimore. 

















OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


by avatli 
ng offers. You 





NOTE = 7e%.c32 20s ie: 

yourself of the follow: 
can please every member of your family by 
accepting one or more of the following offers. 
To save money, and. at the same time make 
the family happy, ought to be the main ob- 
feot of every married man’s life. See how 
you can do this. 


Take these for Yourself. 
THE MILLING WORLD, per year..........+4 
wir 

The Builder and Woodworker. 
American Architect, weekly... 
American Architect, month 
American Machinist 

Mechanical Engines 


American Agriculturs 


1.00 per year 
600 he 











The Country Gentleman “8 880 


Take these for your Family. 


THE MILLING WORLD, per year. 
with 


Harper's Magazine. 
Harper's Weekly 
Harper's Baza 
The Century. 4 
Frank Leslie's Tlius. Newspaper. 4.00 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 2.50 “ 


Take these for your Children. 















THE MILLING WORLD, per year.......... $1.50 
with 

St. Nicholas... .00 per year) 4.00 

Harper's Young 200%") 8.00 








Readers of “The Milling World” will con- 
fer a favor upon the publishers, and derive 
material benefit themselves, by mentioning 
this paper when opening correspondence 
with advertisers. Drop us a postal card 
when you have written to an advertiser, 
give us his name, and then we will put you 
in the way of getting the benefit. Don’t for- 
got this. 








THERE is nothing like American ma- 
chinery. Read the advertisement of the 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co., and 
see how it has captured Germany. 





Ir is stated that the cheap price of flour 
has increased its consumption all through 
Europe to a considerable extent, and especi- 
ally so in England and Germany. 





THOSE of our readers who may take in 
the World’s Exposition, at New Orleans, 
will find a very nice display of millers’ re- 
quisites in the exhibit of M. Deal & Co., 
Horace Deal and Deal Bros., in the main 
building, columns G G, Nos, 47 and 48, 





The floor space occupied by the Deal com- 
bination is fifteen by twenty-five feet, and 
the irrepressible Henry J. Deal is in com- 
mand, a pretty good guarantee that the 
visitor will know all about the merits of the 
articles exhibited. 





THE adoption of the roller -mill has 
materially affected the business of mill-pick 
manufacture, and quite a number of firms 
and individuals formerly engaged in this line 
have turned their attention to other branches 
of industry. Old established firms with a 
reputation for their picks, however, such as 
Geo. W. Heartley, of Toledo, Ohio, still 
hold a large patronage, and as evidence of 
this fact we note that within the past few 
weeks he has supplied three large mills with: 
complete outfits of new picks. 








Ir is reported that Col. Mapleson’s recent 
season of opera at St. Louis left ‘him several 
thousands of dollars out of pocket. The 
Colonel is not a regular reader of THE 
MILLING WoRLD else he would have 
known better than to have attempted to 
give the people of St. Louis an opportunity 
of putting him in a hole. No eity can pro- 
perly sustain ’Er Majesty's Hopera whose 
people are not heavily interested in specula- 
tive enterprises or whose millers are not 
profitably pursuing their calling. Now St. 
Louis has little reputation as a speculative 
centre, and her millers are not alarmingly 
prosperous just now. Indeed, it is reported 
that her flour mills are rapidly closing, ow- 
to the present low price of the staple. This 
applies, however, we are told, more partic- 
ularly to small concerns which have not the 
most approved methods of milling, for at 
present prices wheat must be milled very close 
to insure any profit whatever. The following 
are those which have closed: The Meramec, 
Regina, United States,Saxony and AltonCity. 
The Camp Spring Mill will close in about 
three weeks for thorough repairs. The 
Park Mills will close when present orders are 
filled, and the Plant Mills are running on 
half time. Of the others, there is no im- 
mediate prospect of closing. 





AS acomment upon the currently accepted 
theory that machinery cheapens the cost 
of the products, we are told a very significant 
fact with regard to elevator charges in New 
York. Twenty-five years ago when canal 
boats were discharged in that city by man- 
ual labor, shoveling the grain into a bushel 
measure and striking off the surplus with a 
price of board, the charges for such work 
were one half cent per bushel. At this rate 
the men engaged in the business did perhaps 
not accumulate fortunes, yet they undoubt- 
edly lived quite well. At the present time, 
with all the recent improvements made in 
elevators and elevating machinery, the big 
warehouses in New York City, capable of 
unloading about 6,000 bushels of grain per 
hour, charge the same price, one-half cent 
per bushel, as was paid 25 years ago. Ma- 
chinery has, at least in this case, not reduced 
the prices formerly paid for the same work 
done by manual labor. A bill now pending 
in the legislature at Albany, aiming at a re- 
duction of these charges, is asa matter of 
course, heavily contested by New York 
parties and, as similar bills have been de- 
feated before, there is no reason why the 
present one should not share the same fate. 
At the same time New York merchants are 
complaining that freights from the West are 
trying to find other sea port terminals than 
the Empire City. 

Ir European millers were only able to dis- 
cover some means of keeping out these hor- 
rible Americans who persist in forcing their 
flours at low prices into all the countries of 
Europe. We have almost become habituated 
to hearing the constant agitation against the 





but the list is growing. The Dutch millers 
are now clamoring loudly for protection 
against the constantly increasing competition 
from America. Belgium has caught it 
and wants to increase the tariff on flour so 
that home mills can compete with the imports 
in the home markets; and in this manner 
every country on the European continent is 
making the most strenuous efforts to increase 
the price-of their food. The millers of Ger- 
many are, however, not willing to submit 
peacefully to an increase of tariff on grain 
without a corresponding increase on flour. 
While the new tariff contemplates an in- 
crease on wheat of 200 per cent. the pro- 
posed increase on flour is only 6624 per 
cent. “What is to hinder our competitors 
from sending flour instead of grain to our 
markets, and thus ruin the entire milling in- 
dustry?” says the president of the German 
Millers’ Association in a recent circular. It 
is a fact indeed that the late agitation in 
Germany so ostensibly in favor of the agri- 
cultural population has given us a striking 
example of a thoroughly selfish, yet ignorant 
form.of political economy by an attempt to 
prohibit the import of grain by high tariffs 
and ignoring the close relationship that exists 
between grain and flour. Something will 
undoubtedly be modified before the proposed 
changes are accepted as laws. 








A NOVELTY by way of an advertisement 
reached our table the other day. Filled 
with some heavy substance, and with our 
address upon a tag, a little bag labelled “A 
Remedy for Hard Times,” was found 
among the morning mail. The reader can 
imagine our emotions. What did this bag 
contain? We knew we had enemies who 
would not grievously deplore our sudden re- 
moval from this vale of tears. Sent as a 
sample of merchandise through the mails, 
without the address, or other means of iden- 
tification of the sender, upon the tag, should 
it perform its deadly mission, upon whom 
would the heavy hand of justice fall in ven- 
geance of our assassination? We gazed 
upon the bag, and unconsciously drifted in- 
to reverie. Our little household was head- 
less ; the “kid” fatherless, the widow being 
consoled * by our strongest competitor. 
Friends (to whom we owed nothing) de- 
plored the manner of our taking off, but un- 
animously agreed the loss of our presence 
could be substained with equanimity ; others 
whe had, in moments of unexplainable faith 
in our honesty, advanced small sums to tide 
us over temporary financial depressions, 
were now “flaxing ‘round” in the endeavor 
to find something tangible upon which levy 
could be made. We roused ourself, and 
muttering the words of the immortal Web- 
ster, “we aint dead yit” were on the point 
of signaling for the “devil” to approach and 
remove it, when the sentences, “Positively 
non-explosive,” “From The Modern Miller, 
Moline, Il,,” in small type, upon the bag, 
caught our attention. We breathed freer. 
The “assistant-editor” was quickly caught 
up, its jaws opened, and the string, confin- 
ing the mouth of the bag, severed at one jab. 
What do you suppose this remedy for hard 
time was? Sand; simply sand; grit. How 
much sand have you, reader? 





THE boatmen of the Erie Canal are try- 
ing to perfect some kind of an arrangement 
by which their profits can be increased 
without a demand for higher freight rates 
during the coming season. They are 
fully alive to the fact that any attempt on 
their part to force freights will be disastrous 
to their interest in view of the close compe- 
tition of the railroads, and how to improve 
their condition under these circumstances 
has become a vital question. The general 
custom has been to pay the boatman certain 
rates per bushel, obliging him to pay all ex- 
penses incidental to loading, unloading, 


American product in Germany and France, ‘ trimming of grain, insurance, towing and 





port charges. The proposed change consists 
in making the shipper pay all these charges 
and to give to the boatman a certain net 
figure for which he carries the cargo from 
Buffalo to New York. This would give 
the boatman a better showing in his expen- 
ditures, because he could compute more 
intelligently everything pertaining to his 
boat and crew; on the other hand, the 
shipper’s expenses would not be increased, 
but rather decreased, because heavy shippers 
could get special rates for elevating, towing, 
insurance, and numerous other items for 
which the boatman has to pay full charges. 
The saving in expenses due to such an ar- 
rangement will, according to the authority 
of Mr. Edward McConnell, a gentleman 
well known in Buffalo in connection with 
lake and.canal commerce, amount to one- 
half cent per bushel, or on an average boat 
of 8,000 bushels capacity, to $40, while 
it gives the same net profit to the boatman. 
Mr. Arthur D, Bissel, the President of the 
Erie Boatmen’s Transportation Company, 
regards the plan as one that promises suc- 
cess, and as sure to give satisfaction ultim- 
ately to all concerned without being detri- 
mental toanyone. It is confidently expected 
by men competent to utter an intelligent opin- 
ion in the matter, that the result of the new 
measure will be an increased demand for 
canal tonnage, and although the profits may 
be small, activity will increase and more 
business will be transacted by those engaged 
in the handling of grain, flour and merchan- 
dise between New York and Buffalo, 








THE causes for the decline in the price 
of wheat have been a fruitful theme of dis- 
cussion for some time past; overproduction 
and under-consumption; competition of India 
and Russia in the grain, and of Germany 
and Hungary in the flour markets; a too 
abundant harvest all over the world, etc., 
etc, have been discussed in numer: 
variations as the propable or possible causes; 
the remedies proposed have been as many- 
fold, perhaps more so, because more theoreti- 
cal and less liable to be contradicted. The 
most recent of these latter we glean from 
an address of Mr. T. H. Dudley, before the 
New Jersey State Board of Agriculture, 
who claimed that the decline in wheat 
prices was solely due to Indian competition, 
because the quality and yield of Indian 
wheat was equal to the best American. 
This is undoubtedly new to our millers. 
Mr. Dudley's remedy is one of two, either 
reduce the price of labor in America to that 
of India, which he admits is ten cents per 
day, or else provide a home market for all 
our wheat. The former is too illusionary 
to need any contradiction, the latter is about 
one century too premature; within that 
period the population of the United States 
will undoubtedly have increased to such 
numbers that all the foodstuffs will be con- 
sumed at home, but until that time arrives, 
our millers and wheat growers will look for 
foreign markets for the disposal of their 
surplus products, and as long as they not 
only hold their own in this struggle of com- 
petition, but rather lead very often, any 
attempt to preach the advantages of an 
exclusively “home” market will be a failure. 
When the time arrives that the grain fields 
of the United States can raise only suf- 
ficient food for the home market, the 
resources of India will be well developed 
and able to supply the deficiency caused by 
the withdrawal of American competition, 
neither can there be any doubt that some 
other country will by that time be ready for 
force competition with India. But this is 
entirely dealing in “futures;” for the present 
we are thankful that American flour and 
wheat, even at the present low prices, is 
abundantly able to take care of itself in the 
World's markets, and will continue to do 
so for some time to come in spite of an 
occasional croaking at home. 
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EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY | GENUINE DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


OVER 48, 000 MACHINES IN USE, handle this justly celebrated cloth in 


large quantities, and can fill all orders 
our LINE COMPRISES upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
The Eureka Separator, 


preeDaraey ait Fer a cheaper grade, we offer our 
e Eurel mutter ai eparator, 
Eureka Brush Fi nisher, ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH, 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, G-aranteeing it to be equal in every par- 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. acular to any other cloth ow the market, 
except the Dufour. We have handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know it witl fully 
sustain our represéntations, 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices. 


S&B Our establishment is the oldest, the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped of its class in 
the world, and our machinery is known and | 
used in every country where wheat is made 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEE, N. Y- 


eae ie om ser ts HOWES & EWELL, 
Engtana?™ ™ © Sonos Tyson, Melbourne, Victoria, SILVER CREEK, N. v- 








FOR ALL MILLS. 


FOR SMALL MILLS. 





ODELL FOUR PAIR ROLLER MILL. ODELL DOUBLE ROLLER MILL. 





THEY ARE THE BEST 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MPG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


THEY ARE THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 











THE KEISER — 
-TURBINE- 


Has a combination of more good points 
than found in any other wheel. Yields 
the greatest power to be had from the 
water used, at all stages of gate and_has 4, 
a self-cleaning easy-working balanced 

gate that closes water tight. 1g taper gud to an arog fh toa uot gate opening, and 


how the Keiser Turbine is adapted for part gate work. The water is kept well 


packed to its work as the chutes are still narrower at their inner ends than on the 
WOLF & H AM AKER. CH. AMBERSBURG. P A. Suter, and they always dizest the water to the outer edges of the wheel buckets 
’ 9 where dt yields the most power, 
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PRESSURE-INDICATOR FOR ROLLER- 
MILLS. 


Letters Patent No. 311,927, dated Feb. 
10, 1885, to Eli Strong, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. The object of this invention is 
to provide roller-mills with simple means to 
indicate when the grinding-rolls are properly 
adjusted, also to indicate when the pressure- 
spring used in connection with the adjust- 
able roll in such mills is properly tensioned. 
A construction illustrating the invention con- 
sists in an indicator-plate and a clamp op- 
erated by the movement of the adjustable 
roll's bearing-support in a manner to rigidly 
clamp the indicator-plate when the rolls are 
properly adjusted, and to set the plate free 
when the rolls are adversely adjusted. A 
pressure-indicator is used with each set of 
grinding-rolls, one at each end of the rolls, 
or otherwise, as desired. The stationary 
roll is located in a bearing-block having a 
vertical adjustment. The adjustable roll is 
located in a movable bearing-block and is 
thus horizontally adjustable, for the purpose 
of fixing and preserving a proper distance 
between the two rolls. The adjusting-rod 
is extended through an opening in the bear- 
ing-block beneath the end of the adjustable 
roll, and through an opening in the upward 
extension of said bearing-block. This rod 
is provided at one end with a hand-wheel 
and at the other end with an internally- 
threaded thimble. This thimble is screwed 
onto the threaded end of another rod and is 
adjustable thereon. When turning the hand- 
wheel in a direction to carry the adjustable 
roll and movable bearing-block nearer the 
stationary roll, the thimble screws move far- 
ther on to this latter rod, and when turning 
said wheel to carry the rolls farther apart, 
the thimble screws move farther off the 
said rod. A tension-spring is mounted on 
the adjusting-rod, one end resting against 
the bearing-block and the other end resting 
against tension-nuts, which nuts are adapted 
to turn on the adjusting-rod in fixing the 
tension of the spring. A collar is rigidly 
secured to the adjusting-rod and forms, in 
connection with the extension, a clamp, in 
which an indicator-plate is placed. Should 
the miller find by placing his hand on this 
indicator-plate that it was held rigidly by 
the clamp, he would know that the rolls 
were properly adjusted; but should he find 
the plate free to move, he would know that 
the rolls were running too close together. 
This would indicate to the miller that the 
tension on the pressure-spring was too great, 
or that the grain was not feeding sufficiently 
fast, and in either case that the rolls were 
too close together, hence not properly reduc- 
ing the grain, or failing to grind at all. 


FLour Bot. 

Letters Patent No. 311,878, dated Febru- 
ary 10, 1885, to William F. Cochrane, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Geo. T, Smith, of 
Jackson, Mich. This invention is designed 
more specifically for use in connection with 
“centrifugal reels,” as they are commonly 
termed, but need not be limited thereto, A 
series of rods are arranged upon a circle, 
the center of which is the beater shaft, and 
having their ends supported in the reel heads. 
A corresponding series of rods, having their 
ends supported in the reel heads are arranged 
upon a circle which is concentric with and 
of greater diameter than the circle of the 
first rods. The bolting cloth is arranged in 
zigzag lines and supported upon the inner 
and outer series of rods so as to form a stel- 
lated reel, whereby a greater increased bolt- 








diameter and length. The bolt cloth may, | mill, of the. rolls, swinging arms carrying 


however, be arranged to form chambers 
having two parallel sides with their open 
mouths toward the beaters. The material 
to be treated is fed through one of the reel 
heads into the center of the reel, which com- 
municates directly with the chambers formed 
by the,{corrugations in the bolting surface, 
and is left unobstructed to allow the opera- 
tion of the beaters when the bolt is used as 
acentrifugal reel. In all of these figures, 
however, the corrugations are circumferen- 
tial, and the reel may be clothed with a single 
piece of cloth of rectangular form, and may 
be stretched by means of hoops at each end 
of the reel by the use of tenter hooks, or by 
such other appliances as may be found con- 
venient. Another construction of reel, 
which is corrugated lengthwise, is shown by 
these inventors. A series of supporting rods 
are arranged in a circle, of which a-beater 
shaft is the center. A series of supporting 
rods project outwardly and radially from 
these rods. Outer cloth rings are supported 
upon the outer ends of rods, and supporting 
cross bars are attached to each adjacent 
pair of outer cloth rings, preferably upon 
their inner faces, by means of rivets or their 
equivalents, Inner cloth rings are provided, 
each pair being connected with each other 
by means of supporting cross bars, and also 
attached to longitudinal bars by means of 
set screws. The cloth is supported upon 
the outer surfaces of the outer rings, and 
upon the inner surfaces of the inner rings, 
thus forming chambers each of which ex- 
tends continuously around the reel, these 
chambers being arranged side by side. When 
preferred, the set screws may be dispensed 
with, thus avoiding the necessity for per- 
forating the cloth to receive them, and also 
permitting that the inner rings may be con- 
tracted by means of aright and left hand 
screw bolt, which passes through outwardly 
projecting lips or lugs at the ends of the 
rings for the purpose of tightening the cloth; 
or the cross bars may be dispensed with. 
In each case the set screws should be em- 
ployed, and by making the inner rings in 
segments the cloth can be tightened by 
means of these set screws. Another mod- 
fication is also shown, in which the walls of 
the chambers are made converging instead 
of parallel, in which case the inner and outer 
rings are arranged alternatély, the inner 
ring, by preference, consisting simply of a 
cord or strap, which can be taken up at 
pleasure to produce the desired tension upon 
the bolting cloth. 


ROLLER-MILL. 


Letters Patent No. 312,048, dated Feb. 
10, 1885 to Jesse Warrington, Indianpolis, 
Ind., assignor to the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of same place. This invention relates 
to that class of machinery for the reduction 
of grain known as “roller mills,” and is es- 
pecially applicable to the style of mills illus- 
trated in the Letters Patent of the United 
States issued to the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., No. 274,508, dated March 27, 1883, 
and No. 277,525, dated May 15, 1883, being 
two of the patents referred to. It principal- 
ly consists in an approved mechanism for 
operating the rolls, whereby mechanism 
necessary to other constructions, is dispensed 
with and a great degree of strength and 
rigidity secured, and in changes in the con- 
struction and arrangement of the roll-sup- 
porting parts incident thereto. This inven- 
tor makes the following claims, which we 
give in place of description, as this latter 
would be difficult of comprehension without 
illustration. 1. The combination, ina roller- 
mill, of the rolls, swinging arms carrying 
one roll of the pair, levers for operating 
said swinging arms, and a cam-rod on which 
said levers are mounted and whereby they 
are operated, said cam-rod being provided 
with an appropriate handle, substantially as 


ing surface is produced with a reel of given | set forth. 2. The combination, in a roller- 


one roll of a pair, levers for operating said 
swinging arms, a cam-rod on which said 
levers are mounted, and a handle having 
a segmental extension, whereby a second 
set of mechanism may be operated simul- 
taneously, with the first, all substantially as 
shown and specified. 8, The combination, in 
a roller-mill, of the rolls, swinging arms car- 
tying the same, levers for operating said 
swinging arms, and distance or adjusting 
screws for determining the position of said 
levers, substantially as set forth. 4. The 
combination of the grinding-rolls, the adjust- 
able boxes attached to the frame-work and 
carrying the outer roll of the pair, the swing- 
ing arms carrying the inner roll of the pair, 
and means consisting of levers mounted on 
a cam-shaft, said cam-shaft, and hand-lever 


thereon, for operating said swinging arms to” 


carry said inner roll into grinding relation 
with said outer roller or to part it therefrom, 
substantially as shown and specified. 5. The 
combination. in a roller-mill, of the roll car- 
rying swinging arms mounted on pivots, and 
provided with adjusting-screws, the temper- 
ing-rods and the levers, substantialiy as set 
forth. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
{From Bradstreets.) 


Where the payment of the purchase money 
of goods and the delivery of the same are ex- 
pressly or impliedly agreed to be simultane- 
ous and payment is omitted or refused by 
the purchaser upon getting possession of the 
goods, the vendor may reclaim them, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in the case of Fishbark et. al. vs. 
Dusen et. al. 


In the case of Warner vs, Roeher, de- 
cided by Judge Gresham in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Chicago, the figures 
and words “5,000 and—cents in lawtul cur- 
rency," were held good notwithstanding the 
clerical mistake of omitting the $ marks 
Judge Gresham said that to hold the bond 
void for such an omission would be too 
technical for justice. 


In Kentucky, according to a recent decis- 
ion of the Court of Appeals of that state, 
the wife’s property may be subjected to the 
payment of money borrowed by the husband 
and applied in improving it, although the 
husband and wife have separated and the 
property is not more than sufficient to sup- 
port her and her children. Lennen et. al. 
vs. Fitzpatrick et. al., decided January 22. 


The salary due from a municipal corpor- 
ation to an officer thereof cannot be reached 
by proceedings supplementary to execution 
by the creditors of the officer, according to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota in the case of Roeller vs. Ames. 
The court declared that public policy forbids 
that any legal proceedings on the part of 
creditors should be allowed to interfere 
either directly or indirectly with the pay- 
ment of the salary of a public officer di- 
rectly to himself. 


An association organized under statutory 
authority “for the mutual protection and 
relief of its members, and for the payment 
of stipulated sums of money to the families 
or heirs of deceased members,” is not au- 
thorized to issue certificates of membership 
payable to the named beneficiary “or as- 
signs,” nor payable in case of death to 
others than the family or heirs of the in- 
sured members, according to the decision 
of the Ohio Supreme Court in the case of 
the State of Ohio ex rel. Attorney-General 
vs. The People’s Mutual Benefit Association. 


Where a partnership had dissolved, no 
notice of the dissolution being given, and a 
former customer sold goods to the partner 
remaining in business, and such partner 
signed his own and the name of the retiring 
partner to a note given in payment for such 








goods, the Supreme Court of Indiana held 
that the note bound both partners. Iddings 
vs. Pierson, et. al., decided January 81. The 
court said that in order to establish the lia- 
bility as partners of persons who had dis- 
solved partnership three things must appear, 
viz.: First, that the plaintiff at the time the 
contract was made under which his claim 
accrued knew that the defendants had been 
in partnership; second, that he was ignorant 
of their dissolution; third, that he made the 
contract supposing he was contracting with 
the defendants as partners, and in reliance 
on their joint liability. 


The case of the Pittsburgh Insurance 
Company vs. Frazer, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, involved a question 
as to the liability of the insurance company 
for a loss by fire. The contract of insurance 
was against fire on dry goods, groceries and 
merchandise usually kept in a couniry store, 
and contained a rovision restricting the 
amount of gunpow ‘er to be kept in the in- 
sured premises, Upon the trial in the court 
below evidence was admitted to show that 
gunpowder in the quantity kept by the ap- 
pelee, although greater than the amount al- 
lowed by the policy, was usually a part of 
the contents of a country store. The Su- 
preme Court, on appeal, held that the court 
below erred in admitting this evidence, and 
that the clause restricting the amount of 
gunpowder should be strictly complied with. 


Where property to which the United 
States asserts no title is taken by its officers 
or agents pursuant to an act of Congress as 
private property for the public use, the gov- 
ernment 1s under an implied obligation to 
make just compensation to the owner, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of The 
United States vs. The Great Falls Manu- 
facturing Company. The Supreme Court 
took the view that such an implication being 
consistent with the constitutional duty of 
the government as well as with common 
justice, the claim of the owner of the proper- 
ty for compensation was one arising out of 
implied contract, within the meaning of the 
statute defining the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims, although there might have been 
no formal proceedings for the comdemnation 
of the property to public use; and that the 
owner might waive any objection he might 
be entitled to make, based upon the want of 
such formal proceedings and, electing to re- 
gard the action of the government as a tak- 
ing under its sovereign right of eminent 
domain, might demand just compensation 
for the property. 


The case of Zier vs. Hoflin, decided by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota on the 3d 
ult., was an action against the defendant for 
the insertion in a newspaper of the following 
advertisement: “Wanted E. B. Z., M. D., 
to pay a drug bill.” Some third person, it 
appears, cut out the advertisement, pasted 
it on a postal card, and sent it toa young 
lady to whom the plaintiff was affianced. 
The court, in holding that a verdict for the 
plaintiff should be sustained, said regarding 
the words in question: The only facts sug- 
gested by them standing alone—to wit, that 
the plaintiff owes a drug bill and that the 
creditor wishes him to pay—do not neces- 
sarily impute anything wrong to plaintiff. 
But words which may be innocent of them- 
selves may be rendered libelous by the place 
and circumstances of their publication, for 
such place and circumstances may impress 
on them a meaning and suggestion which 
standing alone they do not have. Thus, 
though the words here do not of themselves 
impute wrong, they might be published in 
such a place or under such circumstances as 
to make them capable of naturally conveying 
the impression that plaintiff had been guilty 
of dishonest practices, either in contracting 
the debt or in withholding payment of it. 
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Rickerson Patent Improved Roller Mill 1°00 ENGINES NOW IN USE! 
ORIGINAL HH ROLLER MILL. 











Requires Less Power to Drive, 
Has Greater Capacity, 
Better Granulation, 
More Middlings 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL. 
Patent Exhaust Attachment fr | 
taking away Generated Heat. 


pases movement of the rolls. wants nish dee | 
tails application. Send for our Circu! befor 
purchasing say Roller Mill. 


RICKERSON ROLLER MILL CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


e CALIFORNIA ! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA MAGNETIC 


‘| BRUSH SMUTTER Melis 
SEND FOR {LLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST, 


SEPARATOR COMBINED 1a Westinghouse Machine Company 


‘The purchaser being the judge ate stoke hathd trial, We manufac- 
of Gi 





30,000 Horse Power now Running. 
YQUOW! Jog JOMOI 81H Q0O'Z SeTRS 

















ture a camplete line Machisiry, and guarantee | 
soe Tasting sive athe meitugion eine for ‘Sead | PITTSBURGH PA. 
cectlars, wil pay Fe Sétes SIM lela CONDUCTED BY 

MM. DEAL wo CO WESTINGHOUSE, OH ERR & 00., 17 Courtland Street, New York, 

SF: FALEBAYES, My OReE SC Cont Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve eran, , Lowisvitie and St. Paul, 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, FAIRBANKS & 00., St. ‘Louis, eo an otiiand, Denver. 
BUCYRUS, OHIO U.S.A. BARE, LACY & 0O., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, Montana, 
a sat 7. D. A. TOMPKINS & 00. ‘Charlotte, N. oC. 

(2 Exhibit at World's New Orleans Main Building, Columns G-G, Nos. 47 and 48, Space 15x25 feet. TMRAY, HIRSCH & RAEPPEL, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 


WILL SUPPLIES 2-3" ROLLS RE-GROUND 


; feuen | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH) And Re-corrugated to order. Porcelain rolls 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BOLTS, MILL IRONS, &C. re-dressed. Our Machinery for this purpose 


Sai ses Chien cat Gatley aan gd is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


The Case Mle, Co, Columbus. Ohie. Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE CEO. T. SMITH CO.’S CENTRIFUCAL 
REEL ABROAD. 


EXTRACT FROM A ‘LETTER OF THER AGENT AT HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








reel, who, as he told me, gave the best testimonial, and said to... . . that if he had not yet... . « reels, 

no other than yours would be put in his mill, and that he is now sifting the whole flour produced by his 

mill, through the No. o reel, about 2,000 pounds per hour... . . shaked their heads and replied that 

is seems adviced to wait for the result after some longer time, but Mr. Gabbert as he has now the 

No. o reel for two months answered that they might be convinced of your reel to be in fact a large new 

success. Not less than three reels of. . . . .(price $300 each, 550 mm. diameter), would be required to 
do the work of your No. o reel for flour producing.” 


Hamsurc, Germany, Jan. 24, 1885. 
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WHAT MACHINERY HAS DONE 
FOR THE WORLD. 


N every civilized land at this time, says 

the “New York Tribune,” there is a 
complaint that times are hard. Everywhere 
the cause is said by many to be over- 
production. But how can it be a cure to 
mankind to have the objects of human 
desire supplied in greater abundance and 
more cheaply? If there is overproduction 
all over the world, as some reason, that 
means merely that the supply of things 
useful for human happiness is greater all 
over the world than the present demand. 
In reply to this natural suggestion, we are 
told that a vast amount of labor has been 
displaced by a more general use of machin- 
ery, that a general disturbance of the labor 
market has been caused, and that a great 
number of persons have been thrown out 
of employment. The very change which 
some call a blessing brings ruin to many 
producers, and forces many employers to 
cut down wages, and curtails the ability of 
workers to consume products of other 
industries. Thus we are taught to believe 
that the progress of science and invention 
1s a progoess toward human misery. 

Is it true, then, that machinery has dis- 
placed human labor? A century ago rela- 
tively fewer persons were employed in any 
other avocation than tilling the soil than are 
now so employed. Machinery has created 
anew world; it has cheapened almost every- 
thing that man desires. It has brought 
within the reach of the humblest not only a 
vast number of products wholly unknown 
a century ago, but luxuries and comforts 
which a century ago even the richest could 
not afford to commonly enjoy. Meanwhile 
has it displaced labor? On the contrary it 
has made work for a vast population out- 
side of the ruder arts which were formerly 
pursued. Has it displaced the shoemaker? 
No; more persons than ever before are mak- 
ing shoes, because more shoes are made and 
used, cheapness permitting multitudes to 
wear them who formerly could not. So 
there are more sewing girls, in spite of sew- 
ing machines. There are more farm work- 
ers in spite of all the agricultural machines. 
There are more cotton and woolen and silk 
weavers in spite of those numerous improve- 
ments which seem to do with steam and 
iron the work of human hands better than 
human hands could do it. And to crown 
all, the wages in all branches of labor have 
risen. In every occupation, from the rudest 
to the most skilled, from farm labor to the 
most delicate manipulation of tools and ma- 
chinery, labor is better paid in money than 
it was before the age of invention, And, 
moreover, each dollar of the money received 
will buy far more food than a dollar would 
have bought a century ago, far more cloth- 
ing, and more things for the supply of all 
human wants. Thus it is simply blundering 
to say that machinery does, or can, in the 
long run, supplant or displace human labor. 
On the contrary, the use of machinery is 
limited only by the human labor that can 
be brought to employ it. 

Every labor saving invention enables one 
human want to be more cheaply supplied, 
so that a part of the human energy expended 
in satisfying it can be turned to the supply 
of other wants. The overproduction theory, 
except as limited to a very narrow field, and 
within a narrow compass of time, is alto- 
gether without foundation. The human 
race, as a whole, does not suffer because its 
powers of production are increased, or be- 
cause its wants can be more easily or cheaply 
supplied, or because things needful for hu- 
man comfort and use are more abundantly 








produced. Temporarily, and within some 
particular market, production may at times 
so far outrun the demand that a disturbance 
results. But that is not the phenomenon 
that we are now witnessing. The disturb- 
ance of industry in these days affect many 
countries, though in different measure; and 
while it would have affected this country but 
little, if at all, but for the disturbance of the 
tariff question, and has affected us only 
within the past year or two, it has continued 
in Great Britain and other countries with 
increasing force for nearly ten years. The 
philosophers who preach of overproduction 
have not yet detected the cause of the evil. 


CEMENTS FOR SPECIAL PUR- 
POSES. 


The “Building News” gives a list of 
cements for special purposes, the following 
as best for steam and water joints: ground 
litharge, ten pounds; plaster-of-Paris, four 
pounds; yellow ochre, one-ha'f pound; red 
lead, two pounds; hemp, cut into one-half 
inch lengths, one-half ounce, mixed with 
boiled linseed oil to the consistency of putty. 
White lead, ten parts; black oxide of 
manganese, three; litharge, one; mix with 
boiled linseed oil. A cement for joints to 
resist great heat is made thus: asbestos 
powder, made into a thick paste, with liquid 
silicate of soda. For coating acid troughs, 
a mixture of one part pitch and one part 
plaster-of-Paris is melted, and is a good 
cement for coating. Correspondents fre- 
quently ask for a good cement for fixing 
iron bars into stone in lieu of lead, and noth- 
ing better is known than a compound of 
equal parts of sulphur and pitch. A good 
cement for stoves and ranges is made of fire 
clay with a solution of silicate of soda. A 
glue to resist damp can be prepared with 
boiled linseed oil and ordinary glue; or by 
melting one pound of glue in two quarts of 
skimmed milk; shellac, four ounces; borax, 
one ounce, boiled in a little water, and con- 
centrated by heat to a paste. A cement to 
resist white heat may be usefully mentioned 
here; pulverized clay, four parts; plumbago, 
two; ironefilings, free from oxide, two; per- 
oxide of manganese, one; borax, one-half, 
mix with water to thick paste, use immedi- 
ately, and heat gradually to a nearly white 
heat. Many of the cements used which are’ 
exposed to great heat fail from the expan- 
sion of one or more ingredients in them, and 
unequal stress is produced; or the two sub- 
stances united have unequal expansibility or 
contractility; the chemical or galvanic action 
isimportant. The whole subject of cements 
has not received the attention it deserves 
from practical men. Only Portland cement 
has received anything like scientific notice, 
and a few experiments upon water-proof, 
heat-resisting and other cements would show 
which cements are the best to use under 
certain circumstances. 


* * A method of determining the thick- 
ness of the iron plates in boilers or tanks, 
without cutting the plate, is described in Le 
Genie Civil. Although the process is rather 
rude as yet, the theory on which it rests isa 
most ingenious one, and the principal is cap- 
able of being applied to a very extended 
range of similar tests. M. Lebasteur, the 
engineer of the great French railway com- 
pany Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, deserves 
to have his name remembered as the inven- 
tor of the process, which in his hands has 
given results of singular accuracy. To test 
the thickness of a particular boiler-plate, or 
portion of a plate, M. Lebasteur spreads on 
the plate which he wishes to examine a spot 
of tallow, about one one-hundredth of an 
inch thick, and makes a similar application 
to a bit of sheet iron of known thickness. 
He then applies to each, during a certain 


| time, a small object, heated to a point as 


nearly constant as possible; using generally 
for the purpose one of the little cauterizing 





instruments made for surgical purposes. 
On the application of the hot instrument the 
tallow melts, forming a circle of bare metal 
around the heated point, bounded, after the 
place has cooled, by a little ring of tallow, 
raised above the surrounding portions. If 
the cautery has been applied for the same 
length of time to each plate, the diameters 
of the little melted circles upon the two 
plates will be to each other inversely as the 
thickness of the plates. The explanation of 
this of course is that in the thicker plate the 
heat of the cauterizing tool is conducted 
away so rapidly by the larger mass of metal 
that a small portion only is made not enough 
to melt the tallow on it; while in the thin 
plate the heat is less freely diffused, and the 
effect extends laterally to a greater distance. 
Some variation in the results would probably 
come from the different chemical composi- 
tion of plates tested, but it is worth noting 
that the direction of the fibres in the plates 
seems to have no influence whatever on the 
imelting of the tallow. 


* * There is a strip of land about 


seventeen miles wide between the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy which 
is a great hindrance to navigation, as it 
causes a voyage of over 600 miles around 
a very dangerous coast to get from the Gulf 
to St. Johns, Portland or Boston. Long 
ago it was proposed to make a ship canal 
through this seventeen miles, but the dif- 
ference of seventeen feet in the tides of the 
two waters showed that the canal would 
soon fill up from the vast quantity of alluvial 
matter in the Bay of Fundy, so, after sev- 
eral surveys, extending through many years, 
sau veen made, the enterprise was given up. 
And it is now proposed to build a ship 
railroad across, and for that purpose the 
Canadian Government granted a subsidy in 
1882 of $80,000 annually for twenty-five 
years, to the enterprise when completed. 
The Chignecto railway, as it is to be called, 
has been finally decided upon. The road 
will be laid over, practically, a level country, 
in four tracks, over which it is proposed to 
transport ships of 1,000 tons only, and that 
of those peculiarly shaped vessels which 
are unseaworthy in a stormy voyage around 
Cape Sable. The amount of capital pro- 
posed, is about three and a quarter millions 
of dollars. No matter what the cost, within 
reason, as long as so great benefit to com- 
merce and humanity is accomplished, it will 
receive the approbation of all sensible peo- 
ple. The system proppsed is practically the 
same as that of Capt. J. B. Eads’ for the 
Isthmus, the hydraulic lifting of the ships 
on a cradle onto the railroad, and thence by 
large locomotives.. The building of the line 
will commence with the coming of spring. 





* * “Air,” says a mining engineer, “is 
like a rope; you can pull it better than you 
can push it.” All mechanical appliances 
for pushing air into aroom or house are dis- 
appointing. What we need to do is to pull 
out the vitiated air already in the room; 
the fresh supply will take care of itself if 
means for its admission are provided. It 
has been usual to withdraw the air through 
openings near the ceiling—that is, to carry 
off the warmer and therefore lighter portions, 
leaving the colder strata at the bottom of 
the room, with the gradual accumulation of 
cooled carbonic acid undisturbed. Much 
the better plan would be to draw this lower 
air out from a point near the floor, allowing 
the upper and warmer portions to descend 
and take its place. An open fire, with a 
large chimney throat, is the best ventilator 
for any room; the one-half or two-thirds of 
the heat carried up the chimney is the price 
paid for immunity from disease; and large 
though this seems, from its daily draft on 
the woodpile or coalbin, it is trifling when 
compared with doctors’ bills, and with the 
loss of strength and efficiency that invariably 

































result from living in unventilated apart- 
ments,” 


* * Says a writer to the “Boston Jour- 
nal of Commerce:” I find a great deal of 
trouble arises when a water wheel is con- 
nected on to an engine to make them work 
well together. To do this, make a differ- 
ence in the speed of the regulator, have the 
water wheel the lowest, then the engine 
will throw the load on the water wheel till 
the gates are wide open, or whenever the 
regulator stops, and then the engineer will 
govern the speed with its own governor, 
When they are far apart they will not work 
together so well, but they can be made to 
work without breaking down every week. 
This plan is for the matter of economy, as 
it keeps the wheel at work to the best ad- 
vantage and lets the engine have what is 
left. The regulator should be just enough 
below the governor to take hold where the 
speed is too great. The speed may be not 
quite as regular, but it will regulate itself, 
the wheel continually taking all it can carry. 

* * There are few people who pay any 
attention as to how they put on a cross belt, 
says the “American Wood Worker.” The 
right way to do it is to put the belt on in 
such a manner that the driving pulley will 
have a tendency to rough up the splices, 
then when the splices come to the crossing 
they will smooth each other down instead 
of catching under the corners of each and 
tearing open a splice. A quarter-twist belt 
should never be used where it can be 
avoided; but when it is used, it should be 
as narrow as practicable, and the pulleys 
should be large. Increasing the width of a 
quarter-twist does not increase its power in 
the same ratio as in a straight or cross belt. 
There is not more than one per cent, ad- 
vantage in using an oiled belt with the grain 
side next to the pulley, which will hardly 
compensate for the ugly look which a belt 
presents when put on in that manner. 

* ™* The standard of a perfectly safe 
lubricating oil from spontaneous combustion 
is given by an Exchange as follows: A min- 
eral or paraffine oil so called, bearing fire 
test of 300 deg, or more; an evaporation of 
five per cent. or less in twelve hours, and a 
constant heat of 140 deg.; the greatest de- 
gree of fluidity consistent with keeping the 
oil upon the bearing. High-grade neats- 
foot oil is sometimes mixed with mineral oil, 
and so long as the oils remain thoroughly 
mixed, as much as 25 per cent. of neats-foot 
oil may be safely used. But five recent 
cases of spontaneous combustion have called 
attention to a tendency in these oils to 
separate, so that the neats-foot oil has ap- 
parently been applied nearly free from min- 
eral oil, and in such cases fire has ensued. 
Great care should therefore be taken that 
mixed oils are kept in safe condition by fre- 
quent agitation or stirring. 


* * The Indian industrial school at 
Genoa, Neb., now numbers 107 pupils. Of 
these twenty-four are Winnebagos, eight 
Poncas,one Omaha, and the remainder Sioux, 
from the Yankton, Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
agencies. Seven boys are taught carpenter 
work, and a regular detail of boys work the 
farm of 820 acres. The girls are taught 
sewing and laundry work, besides keeping 
the dining-room, kitchen, dormitories and 
halls in order. The product of the farm 
last year was 100 bushels of oats and 5000 
bushels of corn. 

* * Layers of paper or paper pulp, 
formed into a corrugated sheet, with a 
lining of asbestos to bear on the hot sur- 
face, is a new form of boiler lagging, and 
is well spoken of. The intention is to make 
air spaces between the boiler and the lag- 
ging, and yet have a strong covering which 
will prevent the radiation of heat. 
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STILWELW’sS PATENT 


LIMEEXTRACTING HEATER and FILTER COMB'D 


1S THE ONLY LIME EXTRACTING HEATER THAT WILL 
Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, Removing, all Impurities from the Water Before it enters the Boiler 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 


This cut is a fae simile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary lime water, when the door was removed after the heater had been 
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Hotes from the Trade. 





R. C. Libby has purchased the Brownton, Minn., 
flouring mill. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s mill at Winnipeg, 
has been started with the new roller process ma- 
chinery. 

Three boilers in the starch works of the Fir- 
menich Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Ill., ex- 
ploded February 8th. 

It is stated that the new 1,200,000 bushel eleva- 
tor at Fort William, just completed, has begun to 
settle from the foundations, and is unsafe. 


Reports from nearly all the Northwestern and 
Middle states show a decreased acreage of winter 
wheat, with prospects of a good corp very 
discouraging. 

‘The cotton, gin and grist mill owned by Martin 
Brothers, at Mabelville, Ark., ten miles south of 
Little Rock, were destroyed by fire Feb. 6. Loss 
$3,000; insured for one-third. Origin of the fire 
is unknown, 

New York annually raises five bushels of corn, 
six and a half bushels of potatoes, over two 
bushels of wheat, half a bushel of rye, seven and 
a half bushels of oats and a ton of hay for each of 
her inhabitans. 

‘The citizens of Slayton, Murray county, Minn., 
offer a bonus of $1,000 in cash to any party or 
parties who build a grist mill at that place to cost 
not less than $6,000, and the same to be in run- 
ning order by Oct. 15, 1885. 

Nairn’s oatmeal mill at Winnipeg, is now run- 
ning full time and turning out a first-class article. 
Mr. Nairn is confident of being able in a favorable 
season to produce even better quality, as he thinks 
the oat crop inferior this season to the usual aver- 
age. 

‘The present winter in Washington territory is 
the most favorable for years for an abundant 
wheat crop. When the ‘‘chinook” uncovered the 
ground recently the wheat was green and nice; 
then nature covered it up for its further protec- 
tion, 

At New Canton, Buckingham Co., Va., Feb. 10, 
the large bark, sumac and grist mills of John T. 
McKenna, together with many thousand pounds 
of ground bark and sumac, and 1,500 cords of stick 
bark, were destroyed by fire. Loss, $15,000; in- 
surance nominal, 

Reynold & Tuttle, proprietors of the saw and 
planing mills at Horseheads, N. Y., are almost 
ready to start their new full roller mill for flour 
and also meal and buckwheat flour on rolls. One 
run of stone for farmer’s grist. One feed stone. 
It is said to be a fine mill. 

Califorfia is rejoicing in the prospect of extra- 
ordinary exports of wheat, At last advices there 
were in port at San Francisco sixty-five vessels 
under engagement for this trade, with a capacity 
equal to 150,000 tons, or 300,000 centals of wheat, 
all of which will be afloat by March x, 


‘The glucose works at Iowa City are reported 
running through 3000 bushels of corn per day, 
which is the full capacity of the machinery. The 
entire product is engaged for months. At 28 
cents a bushels, the mill is therefore paying $480 
to the farmer every day, except Sunday. 


The Fort William elevator of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is now completed and storing 
grain. The capacity of this immense structure is 
1,200,000 bushels. There are in all 229 bins. 
Over 4,000,000 feet of lumber was used in its con- 
struction. Eleven cars can be unloaded at once. 


On Feb. 7 one end of Storage House No. 1, 
Duluth, recently erected for the temporary storage 
of grain, burst out and about 5,000 bushels of No. 
x hard was spread on the ground. Men were im- 
mediately put to work and the grain was put in 
sacks and the house repaired. The loss was 
very trifling. 

The grain crop of the Northwestern railways, 
as stated by Mr. Hill in his argument before the 
Legislative committee, by roals, is: Manitoba, 
19,000,000 bushels; Milwaukee, 4,500,000, and 
Omaha, 4,200,000. Of elevator and storage capa- 
city the Milwaukee has the largest, 4,200,000 
bushels, and Manitoba and Omaha, 4,000,000 
bushels each. 


Mr. Morgan, Secretary of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has compiled his official report 
to the flour trade, whlch shows that St. Louis is 
the greatest flour center in the world, and, next 
to Minneapolis, the greatest manufacturer of this 
staple—r,960,737 barrels were manufactured by 











































fifteen mills. Foreign exports to 545,493 barrels, 
of which 333,18 barrels went to England, 156,- 
865, to France, and 54,696 to Ireland. The 
movement eastward by rail was 392,700 barrels, 
South 2,037,919 barrels; inspections 94t,138 bar- 
tels. 

E, B. Whitmoré, at the the Emery Mill, Three 
Rivers, Mich., has invented and patented a device 
to automatically regulate the supply of flour or 
middlings fed to all kinds of grinding rolls. The 
middlings is fed evenly clear across the roll, and 
is so arranged that when once set it will keep upa 
regular feed for hours without any changing or 
care. He has put in thirty-three set in the Emery 
Mill, and fifteen set for Hoffman, and the work is 
very satisfactory. Mr. Whitmore is a practical 
miller of years experience, and believes that his 
invention is one that millers will be glad to use 
when they know its good points. 


The action of the Southern Railway Pool in re- 
storing rates is in the nature of a windfall to Chat- 
tanooga and the farms throughout East Tennessee. 
The restored rates, which went into effect on the 
18th, give Chattanooga and East Tennessee farm- 
ers a net advantage of 4% cents per bushel on corn 
and wheat over Chicago, St. Louis and other 
‘Western markets, and it is likely that corn and 
wheat will advance 5 cents in this market because 


of it. Anticipating this adjustment, several of 
the grain men have laid inenormous quantities of 
grain. 


It is stated that one firm has 250,000 
bushels on hand, and will make five cents profit 
per bushel. 


‘The Mail and Express says: The report of the 
American Consul at Calcutta ought to be re- 
assuring to wheat growers in this country. The 
wheat crop in India for 1884 is 245,000,000 bush- 


els, raised on 26,000,000 acres of land, or 9 2-5 


bushels to the acre. The United States average 
last year was 13 bushels. The Delhi price is 
80 cents per bushel; cost of transportation from 
Delhi to Calcutta, 1934 cents; cost from Chicago 
to New York about 15 cents: and New York is 
twice as near European markets as Calcutta. If 
wheat can be raised and sold in Chicago at 80 
cents per bushel, there can be no competition by 
East India growers. 


Fire broke out near midnight Feb. 2 in the base- 
ment of a large flouring mill owned by Dough- 
erty's Bros., in Burlington, W. Va., a small vil- 
lage five miles above Wheeling. The fire gained 
such headway that it was soon beyond control, and 
entire building and stock of flour and grain were 
totally destroyed, together with the books of the 
firm. The mill had lately been overhauled and 
$10,009 worth of new machinery placed in it. A 
barn and small buildings adjoining were also 
consumed and several houses were badly scorched. 
For atime it was thought that the whole town 
would burn, and messages were sent to Wheeling 
for aid, The loss is from $18,000 to $20,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 


The Polk county, Minn., Yourna/ breaks out 
as follows on the wheat qaestion: Oh, no, those 
dealers in wheat don’t want te oppose the farmers’ 
demand for equal justice, but—“‘if you pass a law 
that interferes with our present profitable trade if 
we can’t bust it in the courts we will shut up shop 
and let your old wheat rot in thegranaries!” That 
would be a pity, would’nt it? If they had shut up 
shop last year and not handled a bushel of grain 
the farmers in this Northwest would have been 
thousands of dollars better off to-day. Wherever 
the farmers could find a chance to ship their grain 
to Duluth they beat the elevator grades and prices 
to the amount of from 8 to 10 cents a bushel all 
the same. Oh, no, these fellows don’t want to 
oppose the farmers at all! Far from it! 


A number of the States have laws authorizing 
persons to maintain milldams on streams that are 
not navivable, the dam being constructed upon 
property owned by the persons, upon condition 
that they shall pay to the owners of the land that 
may happen to be overflowed such damages as 
may be assessed. The legality of this and kindred 
laws has just been passed upon by the United 
States Supreme Court in the decision of a case 
carried from New Hampstbire. In it the claim 
was made that the effect of such a law was to de- 
prive the owners of the overflowed land of their 
property and the uses of it without due process of 
law, and hence that the statute was in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
In the opinion rendered January 5, by Mr. Justice 
Gray, the validity of the New Hampshire act was 
sustained. 

‘The explosion of the boiler in the steam flour- 
ing mill of McDaniel & Wright, at Franklin, 
Ind., Feb. 12, resulted in the complete de- 
struction of the building. James High, the en- 
gineer, was instantly killed, his body being 
recovered shortly after the explosion. None of 
the other employes of the mill were seriously 
injured, their escape being almost a miracle, as 
the mill was blown to pieces and a number of 


othet buildings considerably damaged. A large 
plate glass in the furniture store of Voris & 
Lagrange, some distance from the mill, was 
shattered to pieces. The head of the boiler was 
blown through the roof of the residence of Frank 
Severance, half a square from the mill, and 
passed through the ceiling, lodging on a bed 
which but a few moments previous had been 
vacated by Mr. Severance. The streets tor 
squares from the scene of the accident are strewn 
with fragments from the wreck. 


Says the Three Rivers, Mich., “Tribune,” of 
Feb. 13: ‘‘We noticed a few weeks since that Mr. 
J. W. Hoffman had shut down his large flouring 
mill for the purpose of making some improvements. 
The mill was closed about ro weeks during which 
about one-half the building was adjusted to the 
new machinery. Five of the former cylindrical 
bolts were torn ont and replaced by seven new 
bolts of the Morse pattern, which, it is claimed, 
is a very great improvement, enabling the manu- 
facturer to get not only better flour, but more of 
it, out of a bushel of wheat. The Morse bolt is 
of very recent invention, not over 100 bolts being 
yet in use. Hence it will be seen that Mr. Hoff- 
man is among the most enterprising millers of the 
country. This improvement in the Hoffman mill 
was concluded about three weeks ago at an expense 
of about $3,000, The new bolts have been tested 
now about three weeks and have been found to 
render all the satisfaction anticipated. If there is 
anything Three Rivers should be justly proud of, 
it is excellent and superior flouring mills. Mr. 
Hoffman has also adopted Whitmore's automatic 
feed for rolls which he pronounces a first-class in- 
vention, 


Some farmers, says the’Glyndon, Minn., News, 
are already becoming dissatisfied with our present 
legislature, and are under the impression that no 
relief will be afforded them this session, as a large 
number of the lower house are new men and are 
trying to make a record by each one introducing 
a bill relating to grading wheat or regulating the 
railroad tariff, and instead of fixing upon some- 
thing definite each one is riding a hobby of his 
own, and it is feared that each one will be ridden 
to death before March rst, It would seem to me 
that what we most need here is a lower freight 
rate, with the same privileges afforded the farm- 
ers as .the elevator companies in the shipping of 
grain, without being obliged to pay elevator charges 
as at present, It costs now a fraction over eigh- 
teen cents per bushel to the farmer to get a car of 
wheat from here to Duluth, with expenses for 
handling added just the same as it cost four years 
ago when wheat was worth $1.35 per bushel. 
While everything else is considerably lower, rail- 
road and elevator charges remain the same. We 
are willing to risk the grades here if they will 
give us an open market, with an equitable eleva- 
tor and freight tariff. 


The American Grocer published recently a care- 
fully prepared chart showing the range of prices 
on leading items of food for five years between 
1870 and 1884. Taking flour as an example it is, 
shown that the quantity purchased in 1870 for 28 
cents cost in 1872 30 cents; in 1878 it could be 
bought for 25 cents, cost in 1880, 29, while in 1884 
it was but x5 cents, or less than one-half the price 
in 1872, The greatest decline is shown in canned 
peaches, which costing 35 cents in 1870, could be 
bought for 13 cents during 1884. Coffee seems to 
be the only article among seventeen of general 
consumption that is not much lower than it was in 
3870. Speaking of the decline tu. ~ cer says! 
“A glance at the comparative prices of leading 
articles of food for the past fifteen years, evidently 
supports the theory that we have arrived at an era 
of permanent low prices. The decline has been 
continuous throughout the period mentioned, 
necessitating a readjustment in the economy of 
every day affairs. Prices have during the period 
under review, several times fallen to a point re- 
garded below the cost of production, but through 
the agency of new inventions, improved methods 
of cultivation, cheap labor, reduced rates of trans- 
portation, lower rates of interest and other causes, 
producers and manufacturers have been enabled 
to reduce first cost.” 

Many of our readers says the Pioneer Press of 
Feb. 2: write that their wheat does not sell now 
for what it cost to produce it, and some say the 
same of corn, especially west of the Missouri river. 
No doubt this is true in many localities this year. 
It will be an interesting and indeed an important 
question, to ascertain exactly what it does cost, on 
the average, to put a bushel of corn or wheat into 
the bin, in several localities. We invite commun- 
ications on this subject, from several states and 
territories. In a visit to the Dakota Dalrymple’s 
farms, one of these gentlemen told us he would 


like to contract to raise any amount of wheat at | 


forty-five cents a bushel, the blank land to be 
furnished him. We have heard the cost put as 
low as 35,30 and even 25 cents. One Kansas 


farmersays he could raise corn of x2 cents a bush- | 


el, exclusive of cost of land. Let us have some 
facts and figures. These necessarily include in- 
terest and taxes on the land, which vary much. 
In making up the items, let the farmer’s own time 
be reckoned at what he could sell it for per day. 
But the keep of the family should not be charged. 
tnterest on land should not be charged the same 
as interest on money, for, as a rule, the improving 
value or price of land should be allowed for. 
Three to 4 per cent is the average rate of interest 
in the oldest states. Farms can be hired for 3 to 
4 per cent on what they are held a per acre. For 
example, a 1oo-acre farm, valued at $100 an acre, 
can be rented for $300 to $400 a year, often less, 
But at the West,and in these estimates for the 
cost of wheat and corn, we may take, say 5 per 
cent on the present salable price of Jand. Let us 
come down to facts, not guess-work. Who will 
respond? “All may speak at once.” 


The following statement has been sent out to 
the farmers of the state, from the Experimental 
Station at Columbus, Onio: For two years much 
corn used for seed has been of poor quality. Of 
the 580 samples tested at the station last year, an 
average of a little more than 78 kernels in 100 
germinated. Of this number, those samples that 
had been carefully dried and fairly well kept, av- 
eraged over 93 per cent., while those that were 
taken from the crib averaged only a little over 63 
percent. Another fact that should be borne in 
mind is this: Corn that shows a high percentage 
of vitality in, midwinter may, unless properly cared 
for, be unfit for seed when planting time arrives. 
A sample of corn taken from the crib was tested 
Jan. 21, and 73 kernels in every 100 germinated. 
A similar sample was taken from the same crib 
Feb. 26, when only 30 kernels in roo were found 
good. Another sample selected April 24 showed 
that only 26 in every 100 would grow. Last year 
over 2,840,000 acres of corn land were planted in 
Ohio. Allowing four quarts of seed per acre, or 
one bushel for every eight acres, would give 355,- 
000 bushels of corn seed used. If only a small 
percentage of this vast aggregate is poor, the loss 
is great. In order to prevent, as far as possible, 
loss in this direction, the Experiment Station will 
test, free of charge, all seeds sent, for that pur- 
pose, In selecting samples, care should be taken 
to secure a fair average of the whole stock to be 
used for seed. The corn should be selected one 
kernel from the middle, one from the butt, and 
one from the tip of each of 100 ears, the tip, mid- 
dle and butt kernels kept separate, A letter 
should be sent at the same time stating as. many 
facts as possible regarding the variety sent, the 
particular crop of which it is a sample, time of 
husking, manner of keeping, and points of like 
interest. 

‘The first cargo of wheat shipped from Duluth 
went on the steamer Winslow in August 1870, Dr. 
Lamborn, of St. Paul, was secretary of the L. S. 
& M. R. R,, and organized an excursion of east- 
ern capitalists and their wives to go by rail to 
Duluth, where the Winslow met them to take 
them east by the lake route. To enable the ves- 
sel to earn something, 10,000 bushels of wheat 
were bought in southern Minnesota, sent north 
and loaded from the cars directly into the steamer, 
the first elevator not then being completed. ‘This 
wheat went to Philadelphia. In October of the 
same year the first cargo was shipped from 
the elevator on the steamer R, G. Coburn, 
The first wheat for Duluth from the Northern 
Pacific country came from the region just beyond 
the great forest belt which extends for about one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the lake. The 
road was built through that region in 1871, but 
several years passed before any considerable wheat 
surplus was produced, Then the towns of Wa- 
dena, Perham, Detroit and Lake Park began to 
have full elevators and to Joad trains. A year or 
two later the Red River Valley was occupied, the 
bonanza farms were opened, the two lines of the 
St. Paul & Pacific, now the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba railroad, were built down the valley, 
the towns of Fargo, Moorhead, Casselton, Grand 
Forks and Crookston came into existence, and 
the great, new, Northern wheat belt began to be 
defined. For the product of this belt, the only 
competitor which Duluth had from the first was 
the Minneapolis Millers’ Association, and she has 
no other competitor to-day. The matchless hard 
wheat of Western Minnesota and Northern Da- 
kota, rich in gluten, goes either to Minneapolis 
to be made into flour, or to Duluth for shipment 
to Eastern markets, From the time this wheat 
began to be raised, the growth of Duluth has kept 
pace with the increase of the acreage harvested. 
It is this fact which makes the Duluth people so 
sure of the future of their city. Their argument 
on this point is very simple and rational: “We 
have received the past calendar year,” they say 
“over 13,000,000 bushels of wheat. Not one acre 
in twenty of good wheat ground is yet cultivated 
in the regions tributary to this point. What Du- 
luth will be when these regions are well settled is 
a matter of simple mathematical calculation,” 
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CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE GRAY 
NOISELESS ROLLER MILL. 


Is furnished by the fact that these celebrated machines will be used by Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co. in their new PILLSBURY 
“BY” MILL. 4U bidders for the work of constructing this immense mill being required to figure on using the Gray Roller 
‘Mills. The selection of these machines for the new “B” mill was the result of several years practical test in the other mills 
owned by the same firm in competition with various other roller mills, the decision being unanimous that, in all particulars, for prac- 
tical work in the mill, Gray’s Noiseless Roller Mills were superior to all others. We wish to assure our customers who 
may not wish to build 2,000. barrel mills, but who wish to build mills of smaller capacity, that no matter what size mill they desire to 
build or how small its capacity, the Gray Roller Mills are the best they can use, and we shall at all times furnish machines 
equal in every respect of material and workmanship to those which will be used in the new PILLSBURY MILL. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., RELIANCE WORKS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sole manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, adapted to mills of any desired capacity. 


cdl i at mst ithe ih eR St EAS AON CR SE 
JAMES S. McGOWAN & SON, 
Big ec hl The Improved Morse Elevator Bolt. 


Choice Milling Wheats a Specialty 
Room 60 Board of Trade Building. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


§~ No Charge for Inspection 


TRIUMPH CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY 


ge 2,000 BUS. PER DAY. 


] 
Shells wet or dry corn. Chea 
3H covand Bex Sheller. 


PAIGE MFG. CO. 
14 Bark St , Painesville, O. 


Toledo Mill Picks and Stone Tool Mfg, Co 





















Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks. 


Made of the very best double-refined English cast steel 
All work guaranteed. For terms and warranty. address 
GKO. VPLEY, No, 297 St. Clair Street, 

Toledo, O. Send for Chrenkan 


ole cee ta ak cote “DEMONSTRATED m OVER 100 MILLS 7) BE BE THE BEST BOLTING DEVICE KNOWN. 


‘All-come to hand ready for use, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
nome acai oom THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., JACKSON, MICH 
AND MACHINE JOBBING. ay g 
a 
' A. S. E e 


CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. XENIA, OHIO, Dee. 15, 1884. 
Gentlemen: Feed box received; put it on ina few minutes; started up in a very 
short time. I was surprised to find my tail over as poor. I examined middlings and 
found them at least 25 per cent. clearer. Examined flour, was whiter and clear of 
specks. You know I feel happy, and all because of that little feed box. To .=m it up: 
ist. Simplicity and Durability. 
2d. Takes care of itself. 
8d. Feeds alike all the time. 
Ath. Will inerease capacity of any Purifier one-fourth. 
5th. Will make clearer middlings by Twenty-Five per cent. 
6th. No miller ean afford to do without one on any machine in mill. 
7th. Perfection is the name. 
Wishing you a Happy and Merry Christmas, I am, Respectfully yours, 
W. H. HARBISON. 











EA Ai yf We invite all who Contemplate Making any Changes in their Mill to Write to us or Come 
9x18 4-ROLL MILL. “BISMARCK.” and See us Before Placing Their Orders. 


THE CASE MFG, GO, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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THE WHEAT PRODUCTIVE 


POWER OF INDIA. 


HE Government of India, says the 
“Miller,” has published a resolution 

on the replies it has received from different 
sources to enquiries relative to the wheat 
production of India. This paper begins:— 
In 1880 a large collection of the many var- 
ieties of Indian wheats was made in this 
country and sent to the India Office for 
examination and report by a commercial ex- 





pert. In communicating the results of this 
valuation to the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State asked for some descrip- 
tion of the nature of the soils in which the 
better classes of Indian wheats are grown 
and of the system of cultivation followed. 
More particularly his lordship enquired 
whether the best wheats were grown on ir- 
rigated or an unirrigated ground, whether 
the land had long been cultivated with 
wheat crops, and what was the average 
weight of crops per acre? It was also sug- 
gested that evidence should be collected to 
test the truth of the not unfrequent allega- 
tion that the productive power of the soil in 
some parts of India has begun to fail. 

The replies received from local adminis- 
trations and native governments fully cover 
all the above points, and form a very valu- 
able body of evidence for guidance in the 
future. To reduce the various kinds of 
wheat mentioned to a uniform and scientific 
classification is admitted to be impracticable, 
every district having its own names, and the 
same name being frequently applied in dif- 
ferent places to -totally distinct varieties. 
At the same time all Indian wheats fall into 
the fourfold grouping recognized in Europe 
as white or red, hard or soft. The soft 
white wheat, which commands the best 
price in the English market, is grown in 
great perfection in Northern India, Guzerat, 
and Rajputana. It prefers a rich loam soil, 
well manured and irrigated, and a moderately 
severe winter. Next in esteem comes the 
soft red wheat, many varieties of which are 
common in Northern and Central India. 
The latter district abounds in a heavy black 
loam soil, capable of producing excellent 
crops in years of average rainfall. The 
hard white and red wheats are less known 
in the north than in the central and southern 
districts. They are especially esteemed by 
the natives. 

It appears that wheat is very little grown 
in Madras, Burma, Assam, or Bengal (ex- 
cepting Behar). A rough estimate of the 
wheat production of the chief provinces of 
British India and of the more important 
native states is given underneath. 


British India: 








000 
‘000 
000 
‘000 
‘000 
000 
Native States 
Hyderabad... ... +, 780,000 
Central India Agency. .!! : 2” 2,500,000 
Rajputana 2,000,000 
Baroda ... 88,000 





Wheat, it may be mentioned, is often 
grown as a mixed crop with other grains, 
and in all estimates of the wheat production 
a difficulty arises as to the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of such areas. In the Northwestern 
provinces, for example, two million acres 
are returned as being under these mixed 
crops, but for the purpose of this calcula- 
tion they have been taken to represent only 
one million acres of wheat. Similar cor- 
rections are required in the figures for other 
provinces. 

The broad result of this enquiry is said 


to show that the area under wheat in British 
India is about 20 million acres, and the 


yield between 5% and 6 milliontons. The 
area in native territory would give an ad- 
ditional six million acres, yielding about 1% 
million tons. Of this 634 million tons, or 
135 million cwts., the quantity available for 
export to Europe must be a matter of the 
vaguest conjecture. It is known, however, 
that fifteen million cwts. were exported for 
the twelve months ending 31st December, 
1882, and this has been followed by an ex- 
port of 22'; millions during the twelve 
months ending 31st December, 1883. It is 
perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that, 
when the railway system is more developed, 
one-fourth, possibly more, of the total out- 
turn of 63 million tons will, in good years, 
be available for Europe. It is, however, to 
be noticed that in spite of the large export 
to Europe, and of the partial failure of last 
autumn’s monsoon, the price of wheat is 
slightly lower now than it was two years 
ago. The contraction of the export to 3% 
million cwts. for the three months ending 
81st December, 1888, has been due not to 
any rise in price in India, but to the low 
prices ruling in Europe. Wheat is still 
selling at about 18s. 6d. the quarter at 
Jubbulpore, a price which gave a good mar- 
gin of profit to the exporter when the Lon- 
don rate was 48s, the quarter, but not when, 
as now, the London rate has fallen to 40s. 
for the best English wheats, and to 33s. to 
36s. for Indian wheats. 

Speaking of the alleged deterioration of 
the soil, the report says: The replies are, on 
the whole, encouraging. Frequent mention, 
it is true, is made of the popular belief that 
the soil has ceased to bear the rich crops 
which once rewarded the ploughman’s toil, 
But the cases are exceptional in which this 
belief appears to embody a truth. Over- 
cropping will, of course, exhaust any soil, 
and the rapid extension of canals has un- 
doubtedly encouraged the more improvident 
and poorer cultivators to overcrop. Irri- 
gation always tends at the outset to out-turn 
the manure supply, and this is one of the 
chief drawbacks to the many benefits derived 
by the country from canals. In the Ner- 
buda Valley a falling off in the exuberant 
yield of the virgin soils has also been re- 
ported by careful observers. But when 
once the first riches of the land have been 
exhausted, a permanent, though lower, 
standard of out-turn appears to be reached. 
The phenomenon is common to all newly- 
opened countries, and is not a matter which 
need excite either concern or astonishment. 


NOTES. 


It is estimated that the yields of wheat in the 
colonies of South Australia and Victoria will 
reach an average of ten bushels per acre. 

The total area under cultivation of rice in Bur- 
mah is reported as 3,640,000 acres. An average 
crop all over the Province ought to yield an ex- 
portable surplus of 988,000 tons of cargo rice. 
Although many of the district officers anticipate 
a crop considerably above the average, it appears 
better not to estimate for an exportable surplus of 
more than 975,000 tons, or 104,020 tons below the 
actual exports of 1882. 

During the past year several bread factories 
have been erected in different German capitals; 
but at present it is, perhaps, too early to say with 
what success. The enterprise has naturally ex- 
cited an opposition from the bakers, who in 
Vienna, where the factories are conducted by 
millers, have tried to secure the closing of these 
establishments by the public authorities, on the 
ground that the use of a mill as a bakery con- 
stituted an infringement of the bakers’ patent. 
Failing to secure the interyention of the law, the 
Vienna bakers have collectively resolved to ‘‘boy- 
cott” any miller who makes and sells bread. The 
same actiun has been taken by the bakers of 
Berlin, who have also to face the competition of 
baker-millers. A large bread factory was recently 
established by a miller at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and it is said that the bakers of the locality are 
about to adopt the same measures of reprisal 
against this gentleman’s mill and bakery, which 
have been put into force at Berlin and Vienna. 

Glasgow is the city fixed upon by the Council 
of the British National Millers’ Association for 
the Millers’ Convention, to be held in June next. 





A better choice could probably not have been 
made, says the Miller's Gazette; Glasgow as a 
milling centre is probably ahead of any other city 
in the kingdom, with the simple exception, per- 
haps, of Liverpool ; half a dozen different systems 
are to be seen at work in Glasgow mills, and we 
are pleased that their proprietors will exercise 
that liberal and large minded spirit, which is not 
the least conspicuous element in milling reform 
during the past few years, by throwing open their 
mills for the benefit and instruction of their 
brethren from across the border. And as pleasure 
trips form an essential part of Millers’ Conven- 
tions, it may be said that those who have the 
good fortune to take part in this Convention, will 
be within easy distance of some of the finest 
scenery in the world, and we doubt not that some 
very pleasurable trips will be organized. In this 
connection we may mention that it has been 
decided, with perfect appropriateness, to ask a 
leading Scotch miller to assume the important 
office of President of the Association for the en- 
suing year. 





Le Meunier reproduces a letter addressed, with 
ill-advised judgment, by M. Lockert, the Com- 
missary-General of the forthcoming Milling Ex- 
hibition in Paris, to English mill furnishers, In 
this letter M. Lockert repeats the s‘atement that 
the meeting at the office of Mr. Chatterton on 
Dec. 19, was not representative, since it was at- 
tended by only six -persons; it had, however, 
already been pointed out to Mr. Lockert that 
twelve of the leading English mill furnishers 
acquiesced in the resolution which was passed to 
the effect that it was not desirable to take part in 
ion, Mr. Lockert, however, reflects 
nable taste upon German made 
milling machinery, which he says French millers 
have to put up with against their inclination, the 
native mill furnishers being too few to supply the 
wants of French millers, Thus, he concludes, 
English milling engineers are missing’ a golden 
opportunity in not grasping the present oppor- 
tunity df placing their matchless workmanship 
before the eyes of French millers at the forth- 
coming Paris Milling Exhibition. ZLe Meunier 
considers that the French Minister of Agriculture 
is not likely to have given his distinguished 
patronage to be utilized in such a manner as this, 








AN ENGLISH OPINION. 


That great general dissatisfaction exists, 
except in a few favored centres, like Glas- 
gow, with the quality of our contemporary 
loaf, is well known, says the “Miller,” and 
there is undoubtedly among us, as a nation, 
a ctaving for the fine fancy breads of the 
Continent or of luxurious New York. No 
doubt the normal household loaf of the 
British baker might quite easily be made 
very much better than we know it to be, but 
it may be interesting, and profitable too, 
to know that just now in America, at least, 
acry is being raised by some of our grave 
and potent seigniors of our advanced sani- 
tary science against the bread in ordinary 
use among the well-to-do and upper classes, 
and the point in the whole, to put the mat- 
ter briefly, seems to consist simply in this 
fact, that the bread is much too palatable! 
Dealing with the whole question, a well-in- 
formed and authoritative American source 
says that bread is about the first article of 
diet which needs watching in all cases 
where there is any weakness in digestion; 
and undoubtedly this very weakness is 
frequently due to the defects of the bread 
itself. 

America, as readers of “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” may remember, is quite a land of 
dyspeptics. In no country, perhaps, are 
the horrors of indigestion experienced by 
so large a proportion of the population. 
These, if we may believe our American 
informant, are due chiefly to bread. It is 
true that bread in the United States is 
a rather elastic term, as it includes all kinds 
of griddle cakes, hot biscuits, rolls, muffins, 
waffles, and a large miscellaneous host of 
delicacies, with flour for their staple sub- 
stance. All this mass of “fancy” bread 
may be not only very good in itself, but 
quite harmless if only consumed in reason- 
able quantities and under normal conditions. 
In America, however, everything is done in 
more or less of a hurry, and the well-known 
and extremely mischievous practice of eat- 
ing with a railroad rapidity is but a parallel 








to the rapidity wherewith food has to be 
prepared and served up in this land of hot 
haste. We are assured on good authority 
that it is deemed scarcely hospitable to set 
before a guest at the breakfast table cold 
bread, and it is of course de rigueur to eat 
the appalling dainty. This practice has 
grown quite a national trait. 

Now, touching the chemistry of hot bread, 
we must pause a moment to cqnsider shortly 
bread in general. Raw paste is very nearly 
absolutely indigestible, but when properly 
baked, what is more wholesome or digestible? 
Now-in baking, roughly speaking, the paste 
is expanded into an edible substance by 
means of carbonic acid gas; but while bread 
is still hot the process is not complete, and, 
therefore, those who eat bread in that con- 
dition eat something -that is still uncooked, 
and which remains virtually indigestible. 
All bread brought to table in a hot state is 
extremely hurtful, and should be sedulously 
eschewed; and if eaten with avidity, as it 
often is, must inevitably work serious evil 
to even the strongest constitution, Such is 
the sum and substance of this diatribe 
against the American practice of indulging 
in hot bread. We do not think that in this 
country many persons err in this direction, 
but we fancy that the strong tendency 
towards a vastly increased use of what must 
be termed fancy bread is hardly a move ina 
hygienic direction, For one thing this bread, 
being made in small portions, is generally 
eaten new, although not hot, as a rule, and 
it is apt to be mixed with ingredients which, 
although perfectly harmless per se, are not 
in themselves any improvement to the bread 
from a strictly health view-point. The use 
of fancy breads, too, of a more or less cake- 
like flavor is, we think, a dietetic error on 
the part of those who set store on health, 
and it will ever be found that the best or- 
dinary loaf, baked in the best manner, and 
eaten a day old, is a more health-giving 
basis of everyday diet than Vienna rolls or 
other confectionery-like “conceits” of the 
esthetic baker of the period. 





WHY WE HAVE NO MERCHANT 
MARINE. 


The Massachusetts Tariff Reform League, 
had a meeting the other night in Boston, at 
the Old South Meeting-house, at which Mr. 
W. G. Gibbons, of the well-known ship- 
building firm of Pusey, Jones & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., speaking upon the decadence 
of the American commercial marine, said: 
“During the first half of the present cen- 
tury, when values of merchandise of all kinds 
were not widely different from the ratings of 
European countries,the American shipowner 
sent his vessels out upon the world’s high 
seas, in full confidence of his ability to com- 
pete squarely,evenly and profitably to himself 
with any and all who might choose to con- 
test with him for the prize of a full share of 
the carrying trade. 

“At any time during the past eighteen 
years, let us imagine an American ship at 
the port of Calcutta in search of a cargo. 
An English vessel of the same size and 
class is there also, and upon the same 
errand. The captains of each are, by con- 
sequence, competitors for the same business. 
The American, whose ship is built of ‘pro- 
tected’ materials, supplied with ‘protected’ 
windlass, anchors, chains, sails, cordage, 
rigging, cook’s outfit, signal lights, com- 
passes, chronometer and other instruments 
of navigation, the materials of which the 
clothing of the officers and crew are made 
—all these have contributed their respective 
shares to augment the burden of the unfor- 
tunate American, in that their great cost 
requires him to secure a proportionately in- 
creased price for the work his ship performs. 
Nor is this all. Because insurance compan- 
ies are themselves subjected, in more or less 
degree, to the consequences of the benefi- 
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cent influences of ‘protection’ they are 
forced to demand and receive greater pre- 
mium rates of insurance than do European 
underwriters, and here again is the Ameri- 
can disadvantageously loaded. Again, the 
sailors who work the ship, because of the 
taxation directly upon their clothing, tobac- 
co, and, in general, all their supplies, and 
indirectly upon their boarding house ex- 
penses while ashore, are compelled to de- 
mand, and do receive, thirty to forty per 
cent more wages than rule upon vessels of 
other nationalities—another load upon the 
American vessel. 

“Now, to return to the competition be- 
tween the two ships, American and English, 
for the cargo spoken off. At a price for 
freight which to the English vessel would 
be fairly remunerative, the American, be- 
cause of the difference in circumstances 
just stated, realizes no profit, but probably 
a loss. For many years freight rates have 
rarely been high enough more than fairly to 
remunerate the English vessel, and conse- 
quently are unprofitable, or a source of loss 
to the American, Further, to set forth the 
practical working of this system and illus- 
trate its crushing effect upon the American 
ship owner, let us compare the effect of 
‘protection’ upon a manufacturer of woolen 
blankets and the owner of the before-men- 
tioned ship. Both have the products of 
their industry to sell, the one that which his 
factory produces, and the other the value 
which his ship creates by transporting mer- 
chandise from one market to another, in 
this respect analagous. A Boston merchant 
applies to the manufacturer to buy a case of 
blankets, and is told the price. He may 
reply. ‘But these can be bought in Leeds 
or Norwich at a greatly lower figure, and I 
shall address myself to the English pro- 
ducer.’ The manufacturer answers, ‘True, 
you can, but you will find that Congress, in 
order that I may exact of you the large 
price I ask, has wisely ordered that you 
must pay upon landing your goods at the 
Custom House the practical difference be- 
tween the cost in England and that which I 
demand.’ He is correct on that, and the 
merchant is precisely in the Situation of the 
man who found himself between the devil 
and the deep sea, He must yield to the 
one or surrender to the other. But when 
the master of the ship, owned, if you please, 
by the same Boston merchant, finds him- 
self, thousands of miles from home, in the 
untaxed market of the world, he must ac- 
cept the rates which rule untrammelled by 
legislation, whether much or little, or forego 
business in that place. There Congress 
has no power to compel the purchaser to 
pay to the party who sells the goods a price 
above the world’s level, to an end that 
some favored interest may be rewarded, 
and, consequently, the ship must accept 
that which she can get, and make the best 
of it. 

“Twelve years ago, a line consisting of 
four large and costly steamships under 
American registry engaged in the trans-At- 
lantic trade. From the first voyage made 
until the last their story has been only one 
of loss of dividends and disgust of share- 
holders, who have little expectation of ever 
seeing any part of their investment again. 
Of the class of steamships known as roving 
cargo vessels, those which have no fixed 
route, but carry freights to any part of the 
world where it may be their good fortune 
to obtain them, and of which the English 
as well as the Continental nations of Europe 
own many hundreds, these have to a great 
degree taken the’ place of the sailing ships 
of thirty years ago. Not one of this class 
is to-day under an American registry, and, 





if any interests are owned in them by 
Ameriean citizens, they are held under the 
kindly aegis of some foreign flag. I have 
spoken of the destructive effect of the pro- 
tective system upon those of our countrymen | 


who essay to share in the carrying trade of 
the world. There is another class upon 
whom the blight has fallen, with equal 
power to wither, namely, those who build 
ships; and though it has been the policy of 
the advocates of ‘protection’ in all of the 
past years through which the system has 
existed, to give to this important interest its 
more than full share, in that all. men who 
would have their ships enjoy the covering 
of an American register, and thereby have 
the protection of its flag, must, as a condi- 
tion precedent, have them built in the 
United States; nevertheless, the fact that 
American vessels cannot be profitably em- 
ployed in foreign trade, except under pecu- 
liar conditions, which rarely occur, is af: 
explanation why féw or none are wanted, 
and, consequently, none biilt. 

“Hence the few shipbuilding establish- 
ments that remain are in the main employed 
upon river boats and vessels for coastwise 
service in the United States. It may be 
asked here what the American people gain 
by continuing a policy so subversive to the 
great and valuable interests I have referred 
to. It is hard, indeed, to point to a single 
result of the system that at present is in 
practice that commends itself as possessing 
an advantage that would not be attained, 
in equal, or fuller degree, by the abrogation 
of all import taxes, excepting only those 
that would be necessary to supply sufficient 
revenue to furnish means to discharge the 
expenses of the Government, limiting taxa- 
tion to the fewest possible items, and those 
only which would supply the needed revenue 
at the least practicable trouble and cost. 
That which certainly has been accomplished 
is the almost complete destruction of a 
once great and prosperous mercantile mar- 
ine; the practical isolation of our manufac- 
turers, in so far as the markets of the world 
are concerned ; the dwindling into insignifi- 
cance of the important shipbuilding indus- 
try; all following, as the logical sequence of 
the attempt to maintain high taxation, a 
standard of values far above the level of 
that of other civilized nations; in short, 
diminishing the purchasing power of money, 
and in the last particular create a bar, a 
hindrance, and an almost insurmountable 
obstruction to the sale of manufactured 
articles in foreign countries. 

“When returning good sense shall have 
taught the American people that subtraction 
is not addition: that to take from the mas- 
ses millions annually in unnecessary taxation 
is not the way to increase wealth; that leg- 
islation having for its object the obstruction 
of trade is not the means of promoting 
commerce with other nations; that a system 
which compels prices of all things produced 
by manufacture to be greater here than 
abroad is not the one under which they can 
profitably be exported—then we may confi- 
dently hope to see again American ships 
upon the seas, and our countrymen occupy- 
ing the proud position of being the greatest 
commercial people of the world, as well as 
the richest and most important in all other 
particulars.” 








Buckwheat Refiners & Portable Mills 


BREWSTER'S CELEBRATED 


Buckwheat Refiner 


Is the only machine 
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Is Strictly Self-Protecting 
The Best Adjustment in 
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Perfect Granulator 
Grinds Cool, Self-Oiling,Great 
Saving of Power. 
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BLURS IMPROVED DIAMOND MILLSTONE DRESSING MACHINE, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
DRESSING. 
No. 1, to face and crack $25.00 
No. 2 to face, crack, dress 
furrows.and will dress any 
sizestone. 


ER Will do as good work, and is more 


easily adjusted than any other ma- 
en 


chine. Sent on 80 day 
dress for circulars, contaiaing full 
information. 


C. S. HOOVER, Patentee and Manutacturer, 409 Fast King St, LANCASTER, PENN. 





TOOL FOR CUTTING, LEVELING & POLISHING THE FURROWS & PACE OF MILLSTONES 
USE_DRY 


Eight inches long, 2% inches wide, 1} inches thick. 
Received the highest and only Award given to Polishers 
at the Millers’ Exhibition, Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1880. 

For facing down high places on the bubr, this tool 
as no equal, and can be done much better and in one- 
sixth the time than with the mill pick. It is much 
larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or furrow, 
can be used until the corundum 1s entirely worn out 
on one side and then turned on the other side. Has 
over four times the amount of corundum and when the 
corundum is worn out can be replaced in the handle at a 
small cost. Sent by express, $3.50. Satisfaction guar. 
anteed, or money refunded. Address 


HORACE DEAL, - BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


2" Exhibit at World’s New Orleans Main Building, Columns G-G, Nos. 47 and“48. Space 15x25 feet. 


WIRE BOLTING CLOTH—STEEL, BRASS AND TINNED. 
—[ESTABLISHED 1844]- 
| Eaclusive Manufacturers of the 

| “Acme”, Steel. Battery & Bolting Wire Cloth 
cheats of Chet Bes Gra Copper Wire 


Cloth, A fuil line constantly on hand. Send for sam- 
ples and price lists. 


Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, 


NO. 107 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CORN & 008 CRUSHERS 2 


PRICH, $15.00. 
send For Circular. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS & HANGERS. 


Pulleys a Specialty, Large or Small. Address, 


T. B. WOOD & SONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

















PATENT STEEL SHAFTING. 













WORKS i 
87.59 ano 61 


_SELF-OILING HANGERS f 


> PATENT INTERNAL CLAMP COUPLINGS 
BROWN’S PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH. 


A. & F. BROWN, rat rin, NEW YORK. 


PATENT 


BEST IN USE. 
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Office of THE MILLING WORLD, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1885. 
The Commercial Bulletin reports the stock 
of wheat in store at New York at 6,192,- 
021 bushels, against 6,195,569 bushels last 
week—a decrease of 3,548 bushels. Stock 
of No. 2 red wheat, 5,041,808 bushels 
against 5,062,291 bushels last week—a de- 
crease of 20,482 bushels. It has been a 
stupid market in wheat, although at a 
higher range of prices. The public news 
from abroad dull; privatenews flat. English 
farmers appear to have been influenced by 
the slow demand for wheat, and deliveries 
last week were only 460,000 bushels at 187 
towns, and at all points 1,150,000 bushels 
estimated. The local situation was un- 
changed. Exports of wheat last week from 
New York were 184,000 bushels, and the 
stock of wheat in store decreased only 
3,000 bushels. At the West, heavy snow 
storms on Saturday night and Sunday re- 
newed the partially raised blockade of last 
week, and receipts in consequence were 
light, and are likely to be until the blockade 
is completely raised. A very cold wave 
swept down after the storm, and the tem- 
perature is below zero, The more bullish 
repotts come from Chicago, There has 
been some little talk for several days past 
about the markets being oversold. A prom- 
inent commission merchant at Chicago, who 
has been interested in several pools, wrote 
that it was reported that a clique had bought 
30,000,000 bushels of wheat. He estimated 
the amount of the purchasers at 20,000,000 
bushels. The basis for purchases was the 
low price, decreased average, oversold mar- 
kets and alleged shortage in stocks of 
wheat and wheat flour compared with last 
year. Telegrams reported some buying at 
Chicago on the reported dispatching of more 
troops by Russia into Central Asia, and 
rumors of crop damage in Southern Indiana. 
As there was no confirmation of the re- 
ported crop damage, and the foreign buy- 
ing was insignificant, the market closed dull. 
There is a pretty good demand for low 
grades flour, but the supply is very limited, 
and sales are therefore very limited. The 
fancy grades, however, are not wanted, ex- 
cept good patent spring wheat flours at 
$5.50a.5 50, these being the strongest thing 
on the whole list of high-priced flour. The 
market for other high grades remains en- 
tirely nominal. The market for rye flour 
has remained quiet but steady at $3.50a.3.80, 
the latter for fancy. Buckwheat flour is in 
good demand and the market is firm, owing 
to the scarcity of fine grades; $2.00a,2.50 is 
the range, but the latter price is for fancy. 
For corn goods there is a fair demand, with 
the market ruling about steady. Mill feed 
is firm at unchanged prices; track receipts 
are still light, and offerings of city feed 
moderate; bran quoted at 80a.82%2c; mid- 
dlings, 80a.90c. 





BUFFALO MARKETS. 


FLOUR—City grouna clear Northern Pacific spring 
$4.75@5.25; straight Northern Pacific spring, $5.25@5.75; 
amber, $5.00@5.25; white winter, $5.00@5.25; new pro- 
cess, $5.75@6.00; Graham flour, $4.50@4.75. Western 
straight Minnesota bakers, $5.00@5.25; clear do, $4.75 
@5.25; white winter, $5.00@5.25; new process, $6.25@ 
6.50; low grade flour, $2.75@4.00. OATMEAL—Inger- 
sol $500; Bannerman’s $5.25; Akron $5.50. CORN- 
MEAL—Coarse, Wc; fine, $1.10 per cwt. RYE 
FLOUR—In fair demand $4.00@4.25. WHEAT— 
No. 1 hard Northern Pacific nominal; at the Call 
Board 95c asked, 98c bid cash; 94c asked, 93c bid Feb.; 
{5c asked April, 95}4c asked May; for No.1 Northern, 
9354¢ asked cash and Feb ; 94c usked May. Winter 
wheat quiet and steady. Sales 1,000 bu No, 2 redat %c 
March, 1,000 bu do at 89%c April, 1,000 bu do at 90ic 
May; for No. 1 white at the Call Boare 92c asked, 90c 
bid cash and Feb,; 91¢ asked, 90ic bid March; 92}4c 
asked, 00c bid April; 9214¢ bid May. CORN—Scarce 





and 3c better. Seles five car-loads No. 2 at 47%4c, 8 do 
No. 8 at 464@46%c, and 2 do No. 2 yellow at 473c; 
for No. 2 at the Call Board, 4734c asked, 48c bid cash; 
4c bld May tor No. 8, 46%c asked, 45c bid Feb. and 
March; for No. 8 yellow, 47c asked, 4634c bid cash and 
Feb.; 45c bid May. OATS—Firm. Sales 2 car-loads 
No. 2 mixed at 844@35c. 1 do No. 2 white at 8534c, to 
arrive; 1 do at 85%c on track, At the Call Board, for 
No, 2, 85c asked, 88!c bid on track and March: for No. 
2 white, 853/c asked cash; 86%(c asked Feb. and March, 
BARLEY— Quiet. Canadian quoted at 78@98c; State 
at 60@77c, and Western at 62@75c, as to color and 
quality. RYE—Choice State 80c., No 2Western at 74 
@i5c. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was extremély 

dull, due partly to the severe storm. Posted 
rates were 4.84 a. 4.87%. Actual rates 
were as follows: Sixty days’, 4.83% a. 
4,834; demand, 4.863% a. 4.863; cables, 
4.87 a.4.874; commercial bills, 4.81 a. 4.82. 
Continental bills were quoted as follows: 
francs, 5.2334 a. 5.2234 and 5.205 a. 5.20; 
reichsmarks, 9434 a. 943¢ and 95 a. 954; 
guilders, 40% and 403%. The closing 
posted rates were as follows: 
30 days. 
4 87% 
5 1836 
517% 

95% 

4036 


London .... 





WINTER WHEAT AREA. 

S. W. Tallmadge, Milwaukee, Wis., is in 
receipt of the following late information as 
regards the area, condition and prospects of 
the winter wheat crop: 

Virginia—Randolph Harrison, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, says: “I have official 
figures from all sections of the state, and 
the acreage is short fully 30 per cent. from 
last year. As regards the conditions since 
my last report to you, I have advices from 
the southwest portion of the state reporting 
the wheat as being almost destroyed, winter 
killed, and from advices, and what I have 
seen in the last few days, the prospect for 
wheat is worse than it has been since 1866. 
Alternate freezing and thaws, with no snow 
to protect it, is the principal cause.” 

Maryland—The area sown to wheat is 
fully 25 per cent. short, as compared with 
last year. We hear of no serious damage. 
The condition, however, is not flattering, 
owing to haste in sowing and the soil not 
being fully prepared to receive the the seed. 

Missouri—J. W. Sanborn, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, says the area 
sown to wheat is 10 per cent. short of 1884. 
“T hear of but little damage to the plant as 
yet.” 

Illinois—The acreage sown to wheat is 
about 15 per cent short of last year. Some 
damage, but not serious, was reported in 
the southern part of the State early. The 
ground is now covered with snow, and I will 
not be able to tell much about the condition 
of grain until the snow goes off. 

Tennessee—A. J. McWhirter, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, says the crop of Ten- 
nessee is fully 20 per cent less in acreage 
than less year, and the damage by freeze is 
all of 10 per cent. 

Kansas—The area sown to wheat in this 
State is about 30 per cent ascompared with 
last year. Some of the largest wheat-grow- 
ing countries in the State have reduced their 
wheat area from 25 to 50 per cent, owing 
principally to the ruling low price of wheat 
during the past season. The condition of 
the growing wheat is not up tothe standard. 
Some sections report damage by insects in 
the fall, and owing to the severity of the 
winter many predict injury by winter killing. 
However, it is too early to tell much about 
the latter, 

Kentucky—A. J. Bowen, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, says the acreage sown to 
wheat in this state is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
less than that of the previous year. The 
winter has been very unfavorable. Alter- 
nate freezing and thaws have lifted the 
plant to the surface, and it is in a badly 
crippled condition. 





North Carolina—The area sown to wheat 
1s very much less than last year, and the 
condition is not very encouraging, on ac- 
count of the long continued drouth of last 
fall. The winter has been unfavorable, and 
much complaint of winter killing is heard. 

New York—The area sown to wheat is 
somewhat less than last season. The con- 
dition is quite favorable. No damage by 
winter killing or other causes is heard of. 

West Virginia—John H. Strider, Statisti- 
cal Agent, under date of February 4, says: 


“The. acreage of West Virginia is short 


fully 20 per cent., as compared with last 
year. The condition is very unpromising. 
With our worst weather, March winds, 
freezing and thawing yet to pass, the pres- 
ent outlook will not warrant a half crop.” 

Georgia— The extreme drouth of the 
fall extended almost to December, and has 
caused a large falling off in the area sown 
to wheat. The condition is very unfavorable 
owing to the unseaonable weather during the 
fore part of the winter. 

Minnesota—H. H. Young, Statistical 
Agent of Minnesota, says in regard to the 
spring wheat seeding: “The area sown to 
wheat will probably be fully 10 per cent. 
short of last year, or not more than 2,500,- 
000 acres.” yg 

Dakota—James H. Bains, Statistical 
Agent of Dakota, says that not more than 
one-eighth of the crop in Northern Dakota 
and three-eighths in Southern Dakota 
remains in farmers’ hands, and the elevators 
are kept well cleaned out. If prices remain 
low, the area to wheat will not be increased 
any this spring. 

AN AUSTRIAN SPECULATOR. 

One of the most expert speculators in 
Vienna is a man named Heinrich Kuffler. 
Over there, however, they with brutal frank- 
ness, call such men swindlers. 
late tricks are so good that even Jay Gould 
might take lessons from him. The Austrian 
speculator is fully up to Mr. Ward, on a 
smaller scale, however. 

Not long since, Kuffler appeared in the 
office of a wealthy umber dealer who owned 
an immense lumber yard in the heart of the 
city. At this time there was a perfect 
mania for building houses in Vienna, and 
available lots commanded fancy prices. 

“J want to buy the land you have got 
your lumber yard on. I want to put up a 
big hotel on it,” said Kuffler. 

“I don’t care to sell.” 

“But I have got to have it. It ts the only 
suitable place in this part of the city. 1’ll 
give you half a million.” 

“I don’t what to sell. 
a million.” 

“I will give you a million.” 


I would not sell for 


The lot was not worth a million, but as | 


the merchant had his lumber on it, and was 
wealthy, he did not care to accept the offer. 

“No, I would rather not.” 

“T'll give you a million and a quarter, and 
to show you that I am in earnest. I'll put 
up fifty thousand marks forfeit. I must 
have a big lot on which to put up my new 


Some of his , 


hotel,” said he, placing that amount in 
thousand mark notes on the table. 

The poor lumber dealer became nervous 
and excited. Great beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow. He asked for twenty- 
four hours to think about it. The trade 
was then concluded. The lumber was to be 
cleared away before two months. The fifty 
thousand marks forfeit were to be paid over 

| at the end of a week. The lumber dealer 
| was satisfied on that point. He knew 
| Kuffler had the money. 

The lumber man then proceeded to hunt 
for another lumber yard. Suitable vacant 

| lots were extremely scarce. A land agent, 
however, who had heard that the lumber 
dealer was looking for a lot, offered him 
one for six hundred thousand marks, but 
| only gave him the refusal of it for twenty- 
four hours. He said he could get that 
amount from another party, In his anxiety 
| to sell the place to Kuffler for a million and 
a quarter, the lumber merchant paid down 
six hundred thousand francs to the agent. 

Next day Kuffler notified the lumber 
dealer that he would pay over the fifty 
thousand marks forfeit as he was unable to 
raise the million and a quarter, the purchase 
money for his lot. 

With the aid of a skillful agent, the spec- 
ulator had sold to the lumber merchant for 
six hundred thousand marks a lot only 
worth four hundred thousand marks, there- 
by profiting, after paying the fifty thousand 
marks forfeit, a cool 150,000 marks. 

The lumber merchant has now two lots 

_on his hands, and is also in possession of 
considerable experience. 


THE extent to which the grain exports 
have been diverted from the sailing vessels 
to the steamers is indicated by the fact that 
of 45,393,787 bushels exported last year 
only 2,481,988 bushels, or 5% per cent. of 
| the whole, went by sailing vessels Prob- 
| ably from no other port except Boston is 
| the proportion going.by sail so small. The 
| steamers frequently make lower rates than 
* the sailing vessels, because they take grain 

to fill out cargoes of freight that pay higher 
rates, and accept whatever rates will com- 
mand the shipments, while the sailing ves- 
sels usually get no other freight, and so 
must have a paying rate on grain to justify 
their sailing, The steamers, however, 
mostly ply on regular routes, and conse- 
quently can deliver at but one European 
port, and the additional cost of transferring 
from Liverpool, etc., to other European 
ports often makes it better for the shipper 
| to pay a higher price to have his grain car- 
| ried directly to a port near where the grain 
is to be consumed. The “tramp” steamers 
undertake this transportation as well as the 
sailing vessels. Altogether 1,120 steamers 
carried grain abroad from New York last 
year, and only 101 sailing vessels. The 
average shipment per steamer was 38,358 
bushels; per sailing vessel, 24,079 bushels. 
This is but a fraction of the load of most 
of the ocean steamers, but it was probably 
| pretty nearly full load of the sailing vessels. 





GEHNRICH’S PATENT GLASS TUBE JOINTS 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR MILLERS. 


operation of 


are esteeme: 


they have been applied. 


O-— 





This invention consists of a Glass Tube Joint, which 
can be made to correspond in size to and be inserted in 
any tin spout used to convey grain, meal, etc., in the 


Grinding Flour and other substances. A 


section of the spout is thereby Rendered Transpar 
ent, enabling the miller, or any one passiny by, 
to see at a glunce whether the contents of the spouts 
are properly running. By the use of this appliance the 
necessity of frequently opening spouts is avoided, and 
the consequent saving of time an i 
® tant in an economical point of view. These Glass 
Joints have piven the most complete satisfaction, and 


flour is very impor- 


ube 


as an indispensable requisite wherever 
d ull information furnished on 
application to the inventor. 





— 





H. GEHNRICH, 5ARutgersst MEW YORK CITY. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Builders from the Raw Material of 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, FLOUR BOLTS. 


WE ARE THE SOLE OWNERS FOR THE UNITED STATES OF ALL THE PATENTS UPON THIS ROLLER MILL. 


This Is the Only Roller Mill Made Having All the Essentials 
Needed In Successful Milling. 


100 BARREL MILL IN TENNESSEE. 


Messrs. Norpvxe & Marmon Co., INDIANAPOLIS, InD. Mempnis, Teww., Dec. 16, 1884. 

Gentlemen: Our mill, as planned and diagramgd by you, has been in steady operation for near one year past, and in proof that you have 
given us a successful job, we will simply say that in the face of very dull trade, and while other mills were running on short time, we have been 
Binning full banded, in order to supply a genuine demand for our flours. We must also notice, that although you only promised us 100 bbl. cap- 
feity, we easily make 140 bbls. per day without deteriorating in grades of flours. We use No. 2 wheat, and consume 4 bushels and 28 Ibs. in ‘make 
ing x barrel of four. We make about 28 per cent. of very high patent, 68 of bakers’ and 6 per cent. of low grade. Vet our mill is so constructed 
thee we may vary these percentages to suit various markets, We bave always been victorious in the sharpest competition, and from the first day 
of starting we have kept the highest position among all roller mills either located or represented in this region. 

Yours truly, G. W. COWEN & CO. 


800 BARREL MILL IN ILLINOIS. 


Orrice or Davin Surricer & Co., 
Mussrs. Nonpyxe & MARMow Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Hicweawpe Yet, Jane 10: 1884." f 
Gents: We started up our milf in June last Year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are doing splendid work and give. ux 
notiouble. Your milling program required no changes, and concerning yields, we get all the flour from the offals, and we sell our best grades 1n 
the principal markets of the United Stares at the highest prices offered for any floyr. All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would 















hot know where to purchase as good. Yours respectfully, DAVID SUPPIGER & CO. 
128 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA. 
Noxpyke & Manwon Co., InpiAxarouis, Ivp, Laru,, Maison County, Inp., Jan, 10, 1884. 


Contiomen: The 125'barrel All Roller mill you built us has been running all summer, and does its work perfectly. ‘Before contracting with 
you for this machinery we visited many Roller Mills throughout the West and Northwest, built by the different leading mill furnishers, and from 
Af we could-see, those built by you seemed to be giving the best satisfaction, and this is why we bought our machinery of you. Our mill comes 
fully up to your guarantees, and the capacity runs over your guarantees, The bran and offal is practically free, from flour, and our patent and 
bakers” flour compares favorably with any we have seen elsewhere. I don't think anyone can beat us, Your Roller Machines are the best we 
have seen; they run cool and the interior does not sweat, and cause doughing cf the flour, Judging from our success, we would recommend 
other millers to place their orders with you. Yours truly, J. T. FORD. 


£2 Letters on file in our office from a large number of small roller millers giving as favorable re- 
ports as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. FY 





SPHMCIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT! 
Mill Builders & Contractors--Guarantee Results 


Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


235-0) ATLAS Wit <p 4] THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 










Prices. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


COB CRUSHER 


= IN THE WORLD. 


AUTOMATIC oomemy. BALL ENGINE GO., Steel Being Used in its Construction. 


oe / : AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, “7087-744 MIL, 
System of Regulation. CAPACITY 75 BUSH. PER HOUR. : i 


THE GOVERNOR £& 

WHIGHS THE LOAD, BA) 2 ®, Thousands of these Crush- 
Send for ers are now in use, and 
circular giving entire sat- 

oo isfaction. 


Please Seno ror Circulars. 



















a 


3.0.7 00% — a0 7 BR. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 


General 








67 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, EMail 


T ‘ < =n fic 
irra ~ < WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD of THE MILLING WORLD for March 2. 
823 No. 248t., St. Louis, Mo. Jia on_ good regnintion. Only Engine which It will cost you nothing but a postal card 


— LU’ iY HOLDS to constant speep 4 . 
nee tie oe ae: le atl changes ofload. An Indispensable Feature requesting to have it sent to you. 






Portland, Ore, San Pran¢ Cal, 


UNION STONE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT MILLSTONE CEMENT. 








Invaluable to Millers for Repairing and Filling the Joints, MARK Cavities and Seams in French Burr and other Millstones. 

‘This is a new article of manufacture, and is greatly superior to the preparations now in common use by millers. It is much cheaper, and can be applied by an inexperienced person, Lt is perfectly 
harmless, containing nothing of a poisonous nature. It has the nature and attains the hardness of French Burr Stone, wears evenly with it,and not only fills the cavity, but adheres to and be- 
comes a part of the Stone, and assists in grinding Good Millstones are now in use, composed en- tirely of this preparation. The Leading Makers are Adopting i to Puild Their Millstones. tor 
miller’s use, it is put up in cases of twosizes. Price per case: Small, $3,00; Large, $5.00. We cannot open an account for so small a sum, therefore Cash should. be sent with order, oth- 
erwise we shal! send C. O D. by Express, collecting for return of the money. For manufacturers, we furnish in bbls. of 300 Ibs. Price upon application. Emery Rub Stones, for hand use in Finishing 

the Furrows and Faces of Millstones. 


Union Stone Co., amr Boston, Mass. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTUKEKS OF THE 
Union Kmery Wheels, Emery Whee! Machinery and Tools a Specialty. Wooden Pol- 


ishing Wheels, Automatic Knife Grinding Machines. Grinders’ and Potish- DIAMOND TOOLS, 


ers’ Supplies. Catalogue on Application. 





kney Wied Matinee dda yma ie, EMERY, QUARTZ, CORUINDUM. FOR DRESSINGOR TRUBING EMERY WHEELS 
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DISTINGUISHING FEATURES _ 












Co IORI ORIOL DCI SEES EIS PORT SRIE 
The most substantial in construction. | They have a greater capacity. 
The best designed frame. They are more easily adjusted. 
The best feeder. They are the best in six inch diameters. 
The best horizontal adjustment. They are the most positive in action. 
The best perpendicular adjustment. They will out-last any other trom 5 to 10 years. 
The only fine adjustment. They are famous for evenness and regularity of work. 
The only successful adjustment made by one hand They will produce more and better shaped middlings. 
wheel. ° They will produce less break flour. 
The best spreading device. They will produce a broader and flakier bran. 
The best belt drive. They give better results on either soft, hard, or 
The best patent noiseless gear. | mixed wheats. 


The Over SIXTEEN THOUSAND IN USE Testify To Above. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER. 


THE JOHN T. NOYE MEG. CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. U.S.A 


MUNSON B BROS. RICHMOND CITY 
Munson’s ¢ Celebrated Por Portable Mills, MILL WORKS, 


FOR WHEAT, mupenisds © CORN, FEED, Ete. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Impr'ed Milling 


MACHINERY 
ALL KINDS MILL SUPPLIES 


: MILLING MACHINERY, 
ON ENGINES AND BOILERS, WATER WHEELS, Etc. 
Richmond, Indiana. 
t@rSEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

















Genuine Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
Specifications, Estimates and Plans furnished. 

Aaa MUNSON BROS. 
P.O. BOX 380. UTICA, N.¥ 


——$$——_$ 
[tention “THE MILLING WORLD” when you 
write to any Firm or Person Advertising in this & 
(Journal. IT WILL PAY YOU TO DO THIS. 


pli; _, GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY 


My list embraces four sizes of Separators for mills; four sizes for warehouses. 
Five sizes of Smutters and Separators, and five sizes of Adjustable Brush 
Smutters and Finishers. Six sizes of Horizontal and seven sizes of Upright 
Bran-Dusters. These goods are all of my own manufacture and are war- 
ranted in every particular. Correspond with me before you place your orders, 


CHARLES RAKES, LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


ICARRY A FULL LINE OF VETTE FURWIBHINGS. 
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